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| SPARTON seheigeo 
: Line of 
INTERCHANGEABLE PLUGS & RECEPTACLES 


provides the convenient means for installing “Convenience” Outlets The line is so 
comprehensive as to provide devices whith can be successfully advocated in this fall 
campaign by Dealer, Contractor and Central Station. The results will mean 
increased sales for you and greater satisfaction to your customers. We 
will gladly send complete details of the Spartan Standard Line as well 
as the “D.D.”, Chapman and Edison type of receptacles and plugs. 
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The Wasteful 
Carbon Shape 





EOPLE buy little things, 
like lamps, thoughtlessly. 


Edison MAZDA national ad- 
vertising, plus a reminding word 
from you to your customer, at 
' the time of purchase, will save 
current and coal. 


Is it not the patriotic duty of 
every lamp user in the country 
to put the taboo on carbon 
lamps — except for use under 
those rare conditions where 
breakage causes greater waste 
than inefficient operation? 


EDISON LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC..COMPANY 


Harrison, N.: J. 
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Put Heart Power Behind the September 
“«« Save-by-Wire ” Campaign 
T IS SPIRIT more than plan or purpose that achieves 
results. The measure of this ‘“Save-by-Wire”’ Cam- 


paign that most of us will set our minds to during © 


September will depend not on the hand-power but the 
heart-power that we put into it. 


If we see in it no more than just its plain com- 
mercial side, we will set out to sell some goods—that’s 
all—yet we have sold goods month by month, year 
after year. How can we hope to make this campaign 
mightier? : 

But if we sense the patriotic possibilities in this 
great electrical men’s war-drive and feel the spirit of 
the idea in its fullness, then it is a campaign truly 
different, a broader effort than this industry has ever, 
as a mass, enlisted in. 


So there’s the opportunity, the privilege and the 
obligation—to throw not just our hands, our brains and 
our money but the Big Heart of our numbers into this 
campaign to win the war. As a body we have prestige 
and authority with which to speak beyond the strength 
of individual voices. If we show belief enthusiastically 
then this eminently utilitarian “Save-by-Wire” message 
will carry on and do its work. We will have played 
a manly part no less because of profit. 


Therefore, if your “Save-by-Wire” campaign next 
month would win, put good red heart behind your pur- 
pose and your plan! 


The “Labor-Cost Data” Supplement 
to This Issue 


HE National Association of Electrical Contractors 

and Dealers is to be congratulated on the many 
valuable papers and discussions which made up the 
convention proceedings at Cleveland. As a whole the 
convention was undoubtedly one of the best and most 
instructive meetings ever held by the National. An 
example of the practically useful character of the papers 
read was the report on labor-cost data submitted by 
the Estimators’ Association of Chicago. This report, 
setting forth in simple and straightforward language, 
the essentials of estimating, which are at the bottom of 
all success in contracting, was supplemented by tables 
of data useful to all who install electrical construction. 


Of such unique value do we consider this report on 
labor-cost data and estimating methods, that with the 
permission of the publication committee of the National 
Association (Paul H. Jaehnig, chairman) we have re- 
printed it as a supplement to this issue, in order to 
place a copy of the report in the hands of every reader 
of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
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NURSERY 
Two Wall or Baseboard Outlets for the use of 
Milk Warmer Immersion Heater 
Heating Pad Hair Dryer 


Luminous Radiator Curling fron 
Sterilizer Fan : 
Toy Transformer Vacuum Cleaner 


DEN 
Two Wall or Baseboard Outlets for the use of: 


Reading Lamp Coffee Percolator 























FRONT OR RECEPTION HALL 
One Wall or Baseboard Outlet for the us of 


Fan Vacuum Cleaner 








Desk Lamp Tea Samovar 

Cigar Lighter Grill 

Chafing Dish Toaster 

Fan Vacuum Cleaner 

saan me 

BEDROOMS 

Two Wall or Baseboard Outlets for the use of: 

Curling Iron Boudoir Lamp 

Hair Dryer Luminous Radiator 


Massage Vibrator Water Heater 
Heating Pad Fan 
Vacuum Cleaner 











SEWING ROOM 
Two Wall or Baseboard Outlets for the use of: 


Sewing Machine Portable Lamp 
Motor Vacuum Cleaner 
3-lb. Flat Iron Fan 
natanneecseeremainc eins 











peel ead 
» Wall or Baseboard Outlets for the use of 
ne uminous Radiator Hair Bie 
Shaving Mug Curling Tron 
Shaving Mirror Massage Vibrator 
Immersion Heater — Fan 
Vacuum Cleane: 








PORCH 
Two Baseboard Outlets for the use of: 
Fa Reading Lamp 
on Appliances for Out-of-Door Break- 
1ast and Afternoon Tea in the Summer 
Time. 








CELLAR 
Two Outlets for the use of. 
Flat Iron Washing Machine 
Ice Cream Freezer 
Also Bell Ringing Transformer perma 
nently installed. 








PANTRY 


One Wall or Baseboard Outlet for the use of: 


Fan Cooking Appliances 














LIVING ROOM 
One Floor Outlet for the use of: 
Portable Reading Lamp 
Two Wall or Baseboard Outlets for the use of 


Piano Lamp Phonograph Motor 
lea Samovar Corn Popper 
Coffee Percolator Xmas Tree Outfits 
Chafing Dish Fan 


Cigar Lighter _ Vacuum Cleaner 
Lamp for Writing Table 











DINING ROOM 
One Floor Outlet under dining table with 
“Cluster” type Receptacle, also 


Two Wall or Baseboard Outlets for the use of: 


Toaster Chafing Dish 

Coffee Percolator Vegetable Dish 

Tea Samovar Entree Dish 

Grill Drink Mixer 

Disc Stove Candle Stick 

Egg Boiler ™ Vacuum Cleaner 
Fan 








KITCHEN 
Two Wall or Baseboard Outlets for the use of 
Flat-Iron Refrigerating Machine 
Cooking Appliances — Washer 
Bread & Cake Mixers Fa 
Utility Motor for Meat Chopper, Polish- 
ing Wheel, etc. 




















Show Your Customers, During Your a Campaign to Sell Convenience Outlets and Appliances. 


these 103 Suggestions to “Save—Fuel, Food, Time, Money—by Wire” 
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Electrical 





Merchandisi 


The Monthly Magazine of the Electrical Trade 


With which is incorporated ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE 


HE electrical business in any commu- 
nity is done by business men who go out 
after the business. They may be central 
station men or contractors or jobbers or 

hardware or department store men. They may or 
may not be members of an association. But their 
value as merchants comes not because they have 
certain names, but because they have proved that 
they can go out and get the business and have 
shown that they can co-operate locally in building 
the potential market for electrical appliances and 
supplies, and lay the foundation for future busi- 
ness. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING was started and is 
edited for these men. ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
as a paper is published to help the individual 
in the trade, no matter what his name, who 
creates business for the manufacturer at a profit 
to himself. 

There is too much loose thinking about men as 
groups in the electrical trade, and not enough 
thinking as to the work of the individual. A 
manufacturer cannot sell goods to groups of men 
—he must sell his products to every live dis- 
tributer who will get business on a fair, clean 
basis locally. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING believes in helping 
the individual help himself. It believes in any 
association which helps the individual become a 
better merchant and can see that the business 
that is done to-day is only a small part of the 
business that will be done in the time to come. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has promoted the 
Goodwin movement and the reorganized contrac- 
tors’ association as a force for good in helping 
to awaken one group of the electrical trade, the 
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The Men Who Get 


the Business 







contractor-dealers, to their individual opportuni- 
ties. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has_ promoted 
the Goodwin movement—not because it was Bill 
Goodwin, not because an association as an as- 
sociation had been awakened, but because it saw 
the chance for more individual contractors to be 
roused to their opportunity. 

For ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING believes that 
the contractor has an opportunity—first, because 
as a wiring contractor he has a group of cus- 
tomers who are prospects for the sale of mer- 
chandise; second, because many electrical appli- 
ances and devices have to be installed and 
serviced; third, because with the development of 
so many new devices, the public is going to come 
to the man whom they are ready to consider the 
electrical expert, and fourth, for the very prac- 
tical reason that when contractors with business 
judgment and merchandising sense have gone in- 
to retailing, they have made good. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING recognizes, as the 
manufacturer recognizes, that the electrical con- 
tractor-dealer is only a part of the trade. To 
get complete distribution for his. product every 
manufacturer as a simple business matter must 
utilize all the trade outlets. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING as a journal is 
edited to weld together into a trade all the men 
who are selling the manufacturer’s goods. 

The importance of the contractor-dealer as a 
trade outlet depends upon his individual efficiency 
and his ability and willingness to co-operate with 
all the other local trade forces for the creation 
of a bigger market for the manufacturer’s prod- 
ucts and for the service of the customer. 
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him—that is, October, 1918—and 

the “Save-by-Wire”’ Campaign 
was done. I was held up for a train 
connection and had two hours in his 
city, so when I saw this little electric 
shop about four doors from the 
Busy Corner, I went im and said— 
“Howdy.” He was a_contractor- 
dealer with a tidy little store in 
front. His name was Sanders. “Jos. 
P. Sanders,” said the sign. 

“How did you come out in the 
‘Save-by- Wire’ Campaign last 
month?” I asked him. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m not out yet, 


[: WAS in October that I met 


Sanders— 
and His September Save-by-Wire Campaign 


The Story of a Might-Have-Been Local War-Drive that 
Points a Program for Electrical Merchants Everywhere 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


and we’re all in deep to the Society 
for Electrical Development for think- 
ing of it and putting it across. It 
appealed to me because it seemed to 
line us up in the war work and give 
a chance for an electrical man’s war- 
drive, too. It had a patriotic purpose, 
because more electrical appliances in 
any home bring conservation in food, 
fuel, time and money 

“Well, I was for it from the start,” 
Sanders went on, “and I decided to 
get into it. But this town is like 
many other towns. We don’t pull to- 
gether as we should. A good many 
think that the lighting company 





Time, Money—by Wire. 





A Word in Your Ear from Sanders 


AM GOING heart and soul into this great electrical war drive 
to show the people of America how to Save—Food, Fuel, 
All this month my store will be given 
up to it, and I will be explaining, demonstrating and assisting 
the people of this town to Save-by-Wire. Everything will be sold 
on easy payments to make it possible for every household to 
make this practical and patriotic move right now. 


How can you Save-by-Wire? Come in and see. I'll show you. 


In His Electric Shop—486 Main Street 


JOS. P. SANDERS 








This was an announcement card that Sanders sent out at the beginning of the cam- 


- paign. 


His store meanwhile was plastered with posters and the newspapers carried 


conspicuous ads all written in this same personal vein. 





for I haven’t finished cashing in. But 
it was a big event.” 

I asked him if he wouldn’t tell 
me all about it and he did. The tale 
impressed me so that I believe it’s 
worth relating for the benefit of 
other contractors in other campaigns. 

“In the first place,” he said, “I 
liked the idea. It was a good hunch 


wants to boss too much and hog too 
much. Really it don’t, but the 
manager is just a little tactless. So 
it is better if somebody else makes 
the first move in a campaign of this 
kind. I knew, therefore, that if the 
thing was going to be put over I 
might as well get busy and so I did. 

“T called up three of the other con- 


tractors and said—‘How about this 
“Save -by-Wire” Campaign idea? 
Don’t you think we ought to get in 
on it in this town?’ 

“Well, I dunno,’ was the answer 
in each case. ‘I’m so blame busy 1 
hadn’t thought about it’—or—‘lI 
hadn’t heard about it. What’s the 
big idea?’ 

“IT saw that it was up to me to 
be the starter. So I called up all the 
bunch and said, ‘We’re going to eat 
lunch together to-morrow, all of us, 
at Slater’s.’ Most of them came, in- 
cluding the general manager and 
commercial manager of the central 
station, and as soon as they were 
started with the eats, I opened up 
and told ’em that I thought it was 
our duty to put on a ‘Save-by-Wire’ 
Campaign and that I thought we’d 
make a lot of money at it. 


THE BOOSTER MEETING THAT SOLD 
THE IDEA TO THE CROWD 


“I read ’em the July article in 
MERCHANDISING, and the Society’s 
stuff, and the upshot was that we all 
agreed, elected a committee to run 
the show, and decided on a booster 
meeting for Friday night to spring 
it on the whole electrical family and 
the town. Each one promised to 
bring out his employees and every 
other electrical man in town that he 
could reach, also newspaper men and 
anyone that could be interested. 

“We pulled the meeting and it 
worked. I had written the Society 
about our plans and called for help, 
and luckily one of their men was in 
the neighborhood and was on hana 
to speak. We sold the idea to the 
crowd in good shape.” | 

Sanders had been chosen as the 
campaign chairman and he proved 
himself a hustler. He went to each 
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man individually—there were eight 
contractors and dealers—and made 
up-his order on the Society for them, 
covering the publicity matter that 
they needed. But more important 
yet, he got the bunch together to 
discuss the cost of putting in con- 
venience. outlets, so that nobody 
would be figuring too low for fair- 
ness to them all, and find the work 
unprofitable. . When the contractor’s 
overhead ran 23 per cent, the selling 
prices needed to give him 10 per cent 
profit were figured on the simple 
basis of adding 50 per cent for over- 
head and profit, onto the labor and 
material cost of every job. Then in 
addition they worked out a standard 
for the campaign covering the kind 
of outlets that would be recom- 
mended. 

“The idea was to cut out wasteful 
competition just as far as possible,” 
said Sanders. “In every case we 
wanted to put in additional base- 
board or wall outlets—duplex for the 
most part—-to encourage the use of 
more appliances. But if the cus- 
tomer wouldn’t spend the money for 
an extra outlet, we offered to put in 
one of the ingenious new combination 
switch and receptacle outlets, wher- 
ever there was already a wall switch. 
Here was a chance to get an added 
receptacle without wiring for it, and 
in those cases where we couldn’t sell 
even this we planned to put a double 
socket on a fixture in each room or 
at least sell them a few current taps 
or plug clusters. The city was to be 
covered, something to be sold to 
every home. The prime object was 
to wire up more outlets; next to 
install receptacles with present 
switches; next to put in the tem- 
porary plug expedient.” 

The equipment which they stand- 
ardized to be recommended for ad- 
ditional outlets in the different rooms 
was printed on a sheet of recom- 
mendations. The one Sanders used 
ds shown: in an accompanying illus- 
tration:‘on the second page following. 

Where. separate outlets could not 
be sold the use of a double socket on 
the: fixture was especially urged in 
the kitchen and beside the dresser in 
bedrooms where side-wall brackets 
are convenient. This was their work- 
ing plan, and Sanders said it aided 
materially in clarifying the campaign 
cand eliminating: inter-competition 
and confusion through different con- 

tractors figuring on different stand- 


ards of equipment. Of course, the 
field was free for all, but there was 
plenty of ground to cover. Each 
man worked his own customers and 
neighborhood first, and in his outside 
canvassing, where he found that 
someone else had already been after 
a job, it was a competition of sales- 
manship and not of price—which 
was as it should be. 

Well, the campaign started. There 
were big, blue posters in every elec- 
trical man’s window and a lot more 


names of all the co-operating con- 
tractors. They had chipped in and 
made a fund for this, beyond which 
they were free to run such individual 
ads as they saw fit. Most of them 
did. Then the committee went to a 
process-letter printer and arranged 
for printing the selling letters which 
the society recommended, so that 
each contractor could make use of 
them at a group price. Each man 
simply took his envelopes addressed 
to his own customers and prospects 





Mrs. Arthur Arnold, 
Wellstown, Ohio. 


Dear Madams- 


I have written to 
your husband. 


something. 


JOS. P. SANDERS 
« Electric Shop 
486 Main Street, Wellstown, Ohio 


I have told you of the opportunity you 
have to Save - Food, Fuel, Time, Money - By Wire. But 
I have not heard a word from either one of you. 
afraid you think that I am just trying to sell you 


I write again just to explain to you that my 


September i8th, 1918. 


you and I have written to 


I am 





effgrts in this matter are part of a great war drive in 
which electrical men everywhere are doing their utmost 
to show the people how they can "Save-By-Wire." The 
Government has appealed to us all to conserve food and 





fuel. 


interest you immensely. 


my Electric Shop? 
me. 


Pa 


~ 
“ « he 
oe & 





Here is a way that every one of us can help. It 
offers a practical economy as well as a patriotic duty. 


My aas and other letters have gone into the 


details - but it can't be written down on paper. 
to show you and I know that what I have to show will 


Won't you drop in here some day this week at 
I'm doing war work - Don't discourage 


ery truly yours, 


I want 


\ 








After his announcement, his newspaper ads, the two Society letters and other pub- 
licity had gone out, Sanders sent this letter to every household on his list which had not 


responded. 


It brought. a great many procrastinators into the store. 





scattered through the town in grocer,’ 


butcher, hardware and: drug store 
windows, featured there just as the 
other war posters were displayed— 
for patriotic reasons. Every day a 
good-sized ad ran in the newspapers 
in which the Society’s campaign cuts 
and copy were featured over the 





and the letters were done on his own 


“gtdtionery and filled in with the same 


‘names, so each list was private. The 
whole city was well covered by those 
letters to the housewives and to their 
husbands. 

“This far we worked together,” 
said Sanders, “and it helped a lot. 
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You Whast Gavel 


—says 


Sanders 


TOP WASTING FOOD and fuel and time and 
money day after day. Electricity will save this 
waste if you know the way to go about it. And I'll 

be glad not only to show you, but to make it possible for 
you to start saving right now—TO-DAY! 


The Government has appealed to everybody to con- 
serve both food and fuel. We must save labor, because of 
servant shortage. War prices compel us to economize. 
Here is a way to work toward all four ends at once by 
doing it electrically. 





Come into my Electric Shop the next time you're 
down town and let me show you what it means, how it is 
done. This electrical men’s war-drive is on in every city 
in the land helping-to-win-the-war. 


I’m doing my part by telling you this. Do your part 
by responding. Come in and see how electricity can help. 


JOS. P. SANDERS 
In His Electric Shop—486 Main Street 











This was a printed flyer which Sanders used as a reminder. He wrapped it into 
parcels, inclosed it in bills, and at the beginning of the last week had boys go through 
the residence districts and slip copies under the front doors of all the houses. 





Food Is Needed for the War—Servants Cannot Be Had— 


Fuel Is Scarce—High Prices Force Us to Economize 


What are you 
going to do 
about it? 





There is just one thing you can do and I'll show you why 


and how if you will come here any day this week to my 
Electric Shop— 


SAVE—Food, Fuel, Time, Money—BY WIRE 


Here is the way to practical economy and conservation. 
It is simple. It is easy. It is satisfying. You can do it 
now. No need to wait longer. It is your patriotic duty to 
respond to the Government’s appeal. This is the way. 


Ask—JOS. P. SANDERS 
In His Electric Shop—486 Main Street 











In addition to participating in the co-operative newspaper advertising, Sanders ran 
ads of his own. Here is one of them that brought him good returns. 


We also had weekly lunch meetings 
when every man who was doing any 
outside selling for any one of us was 
on hand and we swapped experience 
and kept enthusiasm up by keeping 
a blackboard record of jobs done. 
Beyond that each man dug for him- 
self and did his best to get the busi- 
ness, both in the wiring and ap- 
pliance sales. The committee kept 
going, however, and helped a lot in 
arranging ‘Do It Electrically’ lec- 
tures in the schools and before 
several societies. 

“For one thing they financed a 
joint electric show that we ran the 
last two weeks of the campaign in the 
armory. We baited this show with 
a display of war stuff that was in the 
armory, including an exhibit of all 
the past war posters, with our ‘Save- 
by-Wire’ poster played up in the cen- 
ter, and a lot of Hun relics from the 
other side. The central station staged 
a room-by-room exhibit and all the 
rest of us had booths, the rent for 
which paid the expenses of the show. 
By agreement we all sold our appli- 
ances at list, and we sold a lot of 
them and took a lot of orders for 
more outlets. It was a ‘convenience 
outlet’ show. Then in our stores at 
the same time, we sold the same goods 
at the same price, but we played up 
a bargain sale of all our dead stock 
and sold off old appliances that had 
been on the shelf for years. 

“To stimulate this kind of thing 
the committee raised a fund and of- 
fered prizes for the best window dis- 
plays in any electric store. We offered 
prizes also for the best essay by any 
school child on the subject—‘How to 
Save by Wire in the Home and Help 
Win the War.’ The judges in this 
competition were two newspaper edit- 
ors and two architects. We got in 
touch with all the architects in town, 
by the way, and tried to sell the 
idea of more outlets to them and with 
good success. We also got each con- 
tractor to offer small cash prizes to 
any  non-selling employee who 
brought in a good lead or sold an 
appliance or got an order for wiring. 

“By practically everybody using 
the society’s advertising matter—the 
poster, letters, mailing folders, news- 
paper ads, store cards, price tag and 
the rest, a lot of mighty strong pub- 
licity was secured. Then, of course. 
the different manufacturers supplied 
each dealer with other folders, pos- 
ters, blotters and so forth, and there 
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was a lot of good, strong advertising 
spread out pretty thick over the town. 
It had the effect. It sold the idea of 
the practical value of convenience out- 
lets. It showed the people what it 
meant to save by wire and why there 
was both a patriotic and a practical 
side to it. 

We all agreed to offer easy pay- 
ments, and that helped a lot in sell- 
ing. Most of us used the Society’s 
extra outlet estimating form and that 
made it easier in figuring the jobs. 


SELLING GOODS ON THE EASY- 
PAYMENT PLAN 


“The easy-payment plan we used 
was simple. We priced all goods on 
display full price for easy payments, 
that is, list price plus 5 per cent 
to cover interest and collection costs. 
The terms were 10 per cent down and 
the balance in six equal monthly pay- 
ments. Cash sales carried a discount 
of this 5 per cent. The central sta- 
tion agreed to take over these install- 
ment accounts, and pay the dealer 
list price on the sale in any case 
where the credit was satisfactory. 
They knew—as we knew—that the 
majority of these customers would 
never take their full six months. Al- 
ready on the second payment many 
of these people are paying up in full, 
but the 5 per cent collection charge is 
not refunded. 

“It was a good campaign, if I do 
say so,” Sanders concluded, as I left 
him for the depot. ‘We overlooked 
some bets, I know, but we wired up a 
big percentage of the homes with 
extra outlets and we sold a pile of 
appliances, many of them out of old 
stock. The jobbers and manufac- 
turers co-operated well with ideas, 
advertising and personal aid, the 
bunch worked together first rate, and 
the central station tied in strong. It 
was a good campaign, and we will 
all be selling more and more appli- 
ances for use in those new outlets for 
a long while.” 

I had come away much sooner than 
I wanted to, but I brought along some 
samples of the advertising Sanders 
himself had used in his store and 
through the mail to his own custom- 
ers. If any other contractor-dealer 
wants to make such a campaign at 
any time for more outlets in already- 
wired homes, he can’t do much better 
than to use this Sanders stuff just as 
it is and follow out his simple, thor- 
ough, campaign plan. 








Recommendations 


For More Convenient Outlets 


from JOSEPH P. SANDERS 


O PROVIDE adequate facilities for utilizing electrical appli- 

ances in every possible way to Save—Food, Fuel, Time, Money 
—by Wire, the rooms in your house should be fitted with extra 
baseboard receptacles. | advise you to install the following: 




















The Switch-Plate Receptacle 


Nurseries—Same as bedrooms. 


Halls—Small halls hardly need 
separate outlets because the 
cleaner can plug into the living 
room or a bedroom. Large halls 
may need a single outlet. Three- 
way switches, of course. 


Bathrooms—Duplex 


vibrator. 


Kitchens—For electric iron, a 


receptacle 
near washstand to provide for 
radiator and another appliance 
—bottle warmer, shaving cup or 


For Living Rooms—Two duplex recep- 
tacles in opposite sides of the room near 
opposite ends. These will carry portable 
lamps and still provide for fan and 
cleaner. 


Dining Rooms—A_ duplex receptacle 
near the center of the long side of the 
room. This will connect two appliances 
at once on the table. 


Bedrooms—Duplex receptacles at the 
head of the bed and beside the dresser 
to carry reading and boudoir lamps and 
stillg accommodate heat pad, bottle 
warmer, fan or vibrator. 

















The Duplex Receptacle 


duplex heater-control combination over the kitchen table. 


Laundries—For electric iron, a duplex heater-control combination 


near tubs. 


Cellars, Attics and Outside Porch Lights—A pilot lamp switch beside 


the entrance door. 





























The Double-Fixture Socket 


Garage—A duplex heater control com- 
bination and three-way switches, so 
lights may be turned on or off from the 
house. 


These extra outlets can be put in at com- 
paratively small cost. Ask me how 
much. 


JOS. P. SANDERS 
In His Electric Shop—486 Main Street 








In talking to a customer, Sanders always handed out this list of convenience outlets 
specifications. It helped to show the customer what a convenience outlet is and the 
The pictures helped materially to tell the story. 


simplicity of the idea. 
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“Lighten the Labor of the Home” 


Selling Household Appliances to Men 


Some Experiences Which 
Show How Great a Factor 
the Husband Is in Creat- 
ing Market for Electrical 
Home Comforts 


By CLARA ZILLESSEN . 
Philadelphia Electric Company 


URING the last year or two 
there has been a_ decided 


awakening of interest among . 


men in what they term “this house- 
keeping business.” At exhibits and 
public demonstrations, more and 
more men are taking their courage 
in hand and asking if it is really 
practical and economical to use 
electric appliances in the home. I 
have noticed it also in the homes of 
my friends. The man-of-the-house 
will show evidences of this interest 
by asking if, between friends, there 
is “anything inthis business of 
keeping house electrically.” 

Why this dawning interest in 
mere household matters on the part 
of the lordly male? In the first 
place, he is being prodded by his 
wife for a larger household allow- 
ance, and he’is looking around for 
a way to. cut down his household 
operating expense. Then, in a good 
many cases,. he is_ experiencing 
actual personal discomfort becaus2 
of the passing of domestics into 
factory service, and the consequent 
gumming up of household wheels. 
Again: he can’t help noticing, if he 


is at all a careful reader of the 


newspapers and magazines, that 
advertising and editorial pages alike 
are-screaming to the heavens of 
efficiency in‘ the home, food conserva- 
tion, and the tremendous importance 
of the proper management of income 
and outgo. 

So of course he is sitting up a 
bit and taking a little more notice. 
With characteristic energy and~-in- 
quisitiveness, -he immediately wants 
to. know all about it. Why hasn’t 








Are You Giving Your 
Wife a Square Deal? 


As you sit in your office, surrounded by mechanical and electrical devices for saving time, 
money and labor, give a thought to your wife at home. Has she the right kind of household 
machinery with which to carry on her business, that of making the right kind of a home? Has 
she any efficient machinery at all?—or is she — a slave to methods which even her mother 








and her grandmother found ti and 


Take the question of sweeping. Have you given her 
a vacuum cleaner? You certainly would if you your- 
self had to go through the house with a back-breaking 
broom and breathe the dust-laden air. A Western 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner not only makes home clean- 
ing easy, but also makes rugs last longer by removing 
the grit that grinds the life out of the fabric. Four 
cents’ worth of electricity runs it six hours. 


Who does the laundry work? Surely not your wife! 
Rubbing clothes to cleanliness is heart-breaking drudg- 
ery. The Western Electric Washer and Wringer 
starts at once to save your clothes. It turns them 
through the hot suds and dissolves away the dirt. + 
With one, your wife or servant can do the wash easily. 
A week's wash uses only three cents’ worth of current. 


Try your hand at washing the dishes tonight and 
then you will know how tiresome and disagreeable a . 





i wife a square deal. And 








ves ey not believe in equal suffrage aes a " clubs, but da want to 


fale pa foo HOW. If your electric light sllisatn or dealer cannot show yoo 
these devices, ask our nearést office to send you a copy of the Booklet. 


Howses in all Principal Cities 


task this1s. Then ask us to tell you how it 1s made 
quick and easy by the Western Electric Dishwasher. 
Four cents’ worth of current washes the dishes for a 
week, 


Years ago man made the ox earn his keep in the 
treadmill. But today it isn’t necessary for your wife to 
treadle her strength away at the old-fashioned sewing 
machine— a clumsy, unsightly device. Give her a 
Western Electric Portable Sewing Machine that is no 
larger than a typewriter and can be carried to the work. 
Three hours sewing can be done with a cent’s worth 
of electricity. 

You can buy many other Western Electric House- 
hold Hakone electric irons, toasters, etc. and these 
will go a long way towards helping your wife solve 
her servant problem, and meet the rising cost of run- 
ning your home. 


“Mrs Ira. Bright's Way,’” 





Electric Sewing 

WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY carried Vrom room 
Interphones are INCORPORATED 3 oo eee poe ee 
as cha tol mr er ieee apa, kao ee ‘ann 








Among electrical manufacturers there is already an increasing tendency to direct 
the household labor-saving message to the husband, Here is one of the best examples 


of this, note in popular national advertising. 
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his wife considered putting in elec- 
tric devices before this? How much 
do they cost te buy and to operate? 
Are they foolproof? ? How long we 


they last? 


The proportion of men who come 
into. our: display rooms to look at’ 
washing machines and vacuum clean-' 


ers and any new household apparatus 


advertisédd in. our house organ has 


. increased. steadily during the past 


two years. The high cost of living 
and the servant problem aré bringing 
many-of them up with a-jerk. They 
are’ investigating to-day as never 
before the possibilities of applying 


their dearly beloved efficiency prin- 
ciples to the operating of their house- 
holds. 

Isn’t there a sales possibility here 
which has been all too long neg- 
lected? Over a year ago, one of our 
big manufacturers ~ courageously 
spent some perfectly good money on 


an appliance ad addressed to men. It 


would be interesting if it were pos- 
sible to trace the results of this ad- 
vertisement, for the chances are 
that: it has brought many a man to 
an electrical store with this question 
on his lips—“Will the use of electric 
labor-saving appliances in my home 
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make life easier for my wife and 
save money at the same time.” 
Certainly the men folks are begin- 
ning to feel a responsibility in this 
matter. 

It is time therefore for you to get 
the man of the house interested! 
Get him to come to your store. He 
is a@ more courageous buyer than 
his conservative wife. Where she 
will shudder at the mere mention of 
$100 for a labor-saving appliance, a 
man’s mind will unconsciously figure 
that such a device can be made to 
pay for itself within a few years, 
and that counting interest on the 
money invested and the cost of oper- 
eration against the cost of doing the 
same work by hired help, he will still 
be saving money if he buys the ma- 
chine. And then, too, a man is mor? 
receptive generally to the idea of 
spending money to save money. Does 
he not pay $100 for a typewriter, 
several hundred for an adding ma- 
chine and even more for other office 
equipment? And does he not often- 
times scrap expensive machinery be- 
cause a newer, different type of 
machine will lessen his production 
cost maybe a fraction of a cent per 
unit? His attitude will be the same 
toward the equipment of his home 
electrically. 

Here are some experiences which 
show the trend of man’s invasion 
into this hitherto unexplored realm 
of the household. We have been do- 
ing some work here in Philadelphia 
on the electric dishwasher and I 
shut down my desk the other day 
and went out to demonstrate a few. 
There were four cases, to be exact, 
and this is what happened. 


THE SON INITIATED THIS INQUIRY 


Demonstration No. 1 was made 
before a very elderly but exceed- 
ingly active lady whose hobby is 
housekeeping. She and her daughter 
do practically all the work in a ten- 
room house. She had sent for an 
¢lectric dishwasher because her son 
complained that it-took her so long 
‘after dinner to clean up the kitchen 
that his evenings with her were cut 
‘unnecessarily’ short. He had sug- 
‘gested that she telephone the electric 
‘company to see if they couldn’t help 
her with some electric appliance, so 
that she might~join the family circle 
an hour earlier. But it was the son 
who had taken the initiative. As a 
matter of fact, he had gotten his idea 
out of a dishwashing story in our 





$ 

Even the movies are enlisted to: help sell 
the delinquent husband concerning elec- 
trical appliances. Here is a section of an 
exceedingly interesting and well-produced 
him entitled ‘A Square Deal for His Wife.” 
in which a thoughtless but well-meaning 
husband is forced to keep house by himself 
for two, days. Astounded at his wife’s 
primitive equipment for keeping house, he 
hies himself to an electric store on the 
second day and buys the appliances neces- 
sary to give his wife a square deal in her 
usiness of homemaking—and they live 
happily ever after. 


company paper, though the appeal 
then was frankly to housekeepers. 

Case No. 2 has to do with a family 
residing in an attractive house in the 
suburbs. The family consists of 
father, mother and: two small boys. 
They had a colored maid—although 
the word maid is really a misnomer 
for she had ‘been with the family 
ever since the mother had been a 
child, so that now she is close to 
sixty-five years of age and growing 
feeble. So it has come to the point 
where the “Maid”: can no longer take 
care of the work unaided, and be- 
cause it would have hurt--her cruelly 
to be superseded, the man-of-the- 
house suggested an electric sweeper, 
a washing machine and a dishwasher 
as aids. Here again it was the man 
who took the initiative. 


To BE INDEPENDENT OF THE 
SERVANT CREW 


In the third case there was a 
young couple with an infant son. 
The wife cannot keep help to save 
her life. She is always in the midst 
of domestic difficulties—either be- 
cause a good servant is leaving or 
a green one is arriving. So her hus- 
band stepped into the problem and 
said: “There’s only one way out of 
this—and that’s to get some of these 
electric affairs. and be independent 
of the whole blankety-blank crew.” 
So they started with a dishwasher 
and a sweeper. But these devices 
would never have been sold to this 
household if the man had not taken 
the initiative. 

The fourth case is a little differ- 
ent. This was a restaurant—on the 
lunchroom plan. The proprietor and 
his wife and a helper evidently did 
the cooking, serving and cleaning 
up, for the proprietor told me that 
he was going to buy an electric dish- 
washer, so that his wife wouldn’t be 
eternally washing dishes. He was 
a rough and ‘ uneducated man, yet 
that labor-saving idea had been in- 
culeated in his mind by the same 
dishwashing story referred to above. 
You never can tell! 

The chances are that as time goes 
on the electrical manufacturers will 
spend more money on popular ap- 
pliance.-advertising directed straight 
to men, and the electrical merchant 
will discover an unsuspected little 
gold mine if he ties up with that 
advertising to good advantage. In 
the meantime, however, it will pay 
him to put in some sales and adver- 
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tising effort on his own account. 
For the lighting company, there are 
the bills which go to the commercial 
customers. Would it not be a good 
plan to drive home an appliance mes- 
sage to these men by the use of 
good successes? The electrical dealer 
can use his bills, his outgoing 
mail and his receipts for the same 
purposes. Several ads, from differ- 
ent sources, illustrated with this 
article, give concrete suggestions as 
to style and copy. 

Men are particularly susceptible to 
good window displays and this brings 
an opportunity for some mighty in- 
teresting ones. Give them facts and 
figures. Show them why it is really 
cheaper to use electric appliances in- 
stead of hiring the work done. Show 
them where it is positively un- 
patriotic to divert such labor from 
shops and factories to the home. 
Show them the telling figures on the 
high cost of a woman’s nervous 
energy and time, as she _ lavishly 


spends it in the pursuit of her 
family’s comfort and ease... 

Here is also a fertile field for the 
sales force—the wiring and power 
salesman as well as the regular ap- 
pliances. I know one salesman of 
small industrial appliances who did 
a neat little business in household 
stuff because after he had sold some 
man on glue pots or coffee grinders, 
he would say—‘Well, how about the 
wife? How would she like a wash- 
ing machine or a vacuum cleaner?” 
And enough times to make it worth 
while he scored a hit. 

One of the best electric appliances 
saleswomen I have ever met told me 
that oftentimes the man-of-the-house 
will save her sale after the wife has 
said no, because she will appeal to 
his business sense. This saleswoman 
senses immediately the situation in 
any given household. If she decides 
that the man is easier to deal with 
and at all inclined to reasonable 
persuasion, she brings her battery of 


arguments to bear upon him. If the 
wife is more susc:ptible to her sales 
work, she will at the same time make 
the man feel that owing to his su- 
perior business acumen, he has 
originated the idea of putting real 
efficiency in his home and this has 
paved the way to many a future sale 
for this saleswoman. 

Of course, this sort of thing has 
to be handled most tactfully, for the 
majority of women will resent any 
outsider—particularly another 
woman—discussing their household 
conditions with their husbands. 

- Putting this appliance business up 
to men is comparatively easy—both 
by advertising and by word of 
mouth, for it is a subject in which 
you can readily enlist their interest, 
and this interest can be converted 
into sales if you will give them the 
facts of the situation. Give them the 
details of costs and conditions, and 
do not hesitate to state facts which 
may seem elementary to you. 














How would you like to do this three 
times a day—three hundred and 
sixty-five days a year? 


Somebody has to do it! And ten to one that some- 
body is a member of your family. 

Apply ordinary business methods to your household 
and eliminate the unnecessary time and labor devoted 
to this non-productive job of dishwashing. 

An electrically-driven dishwasher fulfills the ideal 
of a mechanical dishwashing agent. It meets fuily the 
essential oma | of a household labor-saving ma- 
chine—simplicity and sturdiness of construction; ex- 
treme ease of operation; absolute efficiency. 

This dishwasher is nothing more than a cylindrical 
tank, fitted with racks in which dishes are placed and 
through which hot, soapy water is forced at high 
pressure by a direct motor driven centrifugal pump. 
The dishes are stationary; thus obviating danger of 
breakage. ' 

Actual cleansing operation takes about two minutes; 
the rinsing, one minute. Day-by-day cost of operation 
is trifling; machine using but one and a half cents 
worth of current in an hour’s continuous running. 


We have one of these dishwashers installed in the Elec- 
tric Shop—we will be glad to show it to you in actual 
operation. 





THE PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 








If you could change places with your 
wife for a week, how would this 
part of her job strike you? 


Such a job in your place of business would long 
ago have been turned over to a machine which could 
do better work in a fraction of the time formerly 
consumed. . 

Why not apply the same principle to the workings 
of your household? It will pay even higher, and more 
desirable dividends than when applied in business. 

he Electric suction cleaner is efficient—it does 
better work in less time and with far less labor than 
any other known method of ——? a house clean. 

Its powerful suction gets right into the very woof 
and warp of the rugs or carpets and ~ out the 
dirt, the dust and the germs which people continually 
and unavoidably track into the house. The little elec- 
tric motor does the work—the machine needs only to 
be guided over the floor. 

It takes about five minutes to clean thoroughly a 
9x12 rug with an electric suction cleaner. It costs on 
an average of a cent and a half an hour to operate an 
electric cleaner, so the total weekly cost of cleaning 
is insignificant. 

Prices of cleaners range from $25 to $97.50. Various 
types on display in our District Offices and Electric 
Shop. 





THE PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 











How the Philadelphia Electric Company is putting the proposition of home efficiency squarely up to the man of the household. 


These are sample advertisements which have been used in local mediums. 
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Making Sure of a Profit 


from a One-Man Business’ 


Kight Things for the Small Retailer to Do if He 
Wants to Persuade His Customers to Pay Him a Profit 


OOTBLACKS, apple women, 
Boerner and junk dealers are 

what insurance men call “good 
risks,” when it comes to making sure 
of a profit. Their chances for a long 
business life are good, and their 
chances for making a sound profit 
are excellent. 

On the other hand, grocers, meat 
dealers, druggists, shoe dealers, dry- 
goods merchants and other retailers 
are “bad risks” in the business 
world. For, unlike the bootblack, the 
apple woman, the newsboy and the 
junk dealer, the average American 
retailer does not know from day to 
day and from week to week whether 
he is making a profit or not, nor how 
and why he made a profit if he did, 
or a loss. 

In attempting to make sure of a 
profit from a one-man business, the 
dealer is up against a _ difficult 
proposition. His own particular road 
to profits is unmapped. He may find 
it a stretch of asphalt, but the 
chances are he will find it a cordu- 
roy road. He may find some of the 
~ *This article is a portion of a paper on the 
same subject read by Mr. Dennis, who is 
associate editor of ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING, before the New Jersey State Asso- 


ciation of Electrical Contractors and Deal- 
ers at Long Branch, N. J., July 27, 1918. 


By STANLEY A. .DENNIS 





TIANUARY 





bridges down. He is quite likely to 
lose time through punctures and 
blow-outs. It will be surprising if he 
does not run out of juice now and 
then. He may have to get out and 
get under. Somebody along the road 
is sure to beseech him to tow him in. 
And if he finally arrives at Profit 
Town, he is entitled to sleep late at 
the best hotel and to order alligator 
pears for breakfast if he wishes. 

Someone has said, “This is what 
profit is: It is the amount consumers 
gladly pay a business man for doing 
a risky job unusually well.” That is 
a good definition of profit. 

I want to throw the spotlight on 
this one fact: The customer pays 
the profit. Maybe you think you can 
wheedle it out of him unawares; may- 
be you think you can fool him part 
of the time, or all of the time; but in 
the end you cannot do any one of 
these things successfully. He pays 
whom he will and when he will and 
what he will. You may persuade him, 
coax him, lure him, even threaten 
him, but in the long run he controls 
his purse strings. He is the only 
source of your profits. You know 
that the difference between success 
and failure is a matter of cents and 


fractions of cents on a great number 
of sales. He knows it, too, and re- 
members it, not because he cares 
about you, but because he cares for 
his coin. Therefore, he keeps a scis- 
sors hold and a hammer lock on every 
Lincoln penny and buffalo nickel he 
possesses. 

Under what conditions, then, will 
the customer pay you a profit? There 
are, it seems to me, at least eight 
fundamental things you must do, if 
you will persuade your customers to 
loosen their purse strings. I say 
fundamental because I am convinced 
that the great bulk of small Ameri- 
can retailers need a grammar school 
course in merchandising far more 
than they need a post-graduate course 
in the same subject. 

You must make your store acces- 
sible to the customer. The customer 
follows the line of least resistance. 
He takes no more steps than neces- 
sary. People make paths through a 
city as cows make paths through a 
pasture. Put your store on one of 
these man-paths. You may coax 
people into a side street, but you 
don’t have to do any coaxing to get 
them on a main street. Go where the 
crowd congregates naturally. Most 
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of us are not big enough to swing 
the crowd against its will. A location 
next to a garage or livery stable is 
not likely to be a good one, other 
things being equal. People almost 
unconsciously avoid a sidewalk which 
is crossed by vehicles entering and 
leaving a building. Most women 
avoid a corner occupied by a saloon. 

Be sure the crowds you reach con- 
tain prospectsefor your goods. A 
great retail cigar company locates its 
stores only after counting with an 
adding machine the prospects passing 
corners that seem to be equally popu- 
lous and valuable. Crowds may and 
may not contain purchasers for your 
stocks, but surely any crowd on a 
main street is better than nobody on 
a side street. If you must pay a 
high rental to reach your prospects, 
buy for quick turnovers and profit 
accordingly. A corner is good, but 
a middle-of-the-block store may rent 
for less and still tap the same stream 
of prospects. 


KEEP TALKING ABOUT YOUR STORE 


You must keep your customer in- 
formed about your store. When you 
buy a suit of clothes, a pair of shoes, 
a sewing machine, a cash register, 
or an automobile, do you hunt out a 
tailor, a shoe dealer, an agent, or a 
dealer of whom you never heard? 
The answer is obvious. Neither does 
the customer who wants a sewing 
machine motor, an electric fan, a 
flashlight, or an electric bulb. The 
customer never does any thinking he 
can delegate to someone else. When 
you advertise you collect a profit be- 
cause you make it unnecessary for a 
prospect. to do any thinking in order 
to find a place at which to buy. You 
can afford to advertise no matter how 
small your one-man business is. You 
cannot afford not to advertise. Think 
for your prospect and add a bait to 
your thought. Then your prospect 
will become a customer. I know 
a bootblack who has fourteen signs 
in one barber shop. I never knew a 
junk-wagon man who didn’t adver- 
tise at the top of his lungs. Advertis- 
ing elects a President of the United 
States. When every winner in life 
advertises, is there any reason why 
the electrical contractor-dealer should 
not? : 

Keep your store clean. It seems 
almost absurd to mention this. But 
cleanliness is not a striking char- 
acteristic of most retail stores to- 


day. Your customers, especially wom- 
en, instinctively prefer a clean shop 
to an unclean one. You are not per- 
forming a risky job unusually well, 
if your store is not clean. Therefore, 
your customer is not likely to pay 
you a profit. Store windows are 
often depositories for dust and 
mausoleums for unswatted flies. You 
judge a man’s personal cleanliness by 
the appearance of his business card. 
Your prospect judges your store in- 
terior and your methods of doing 
business by your show windows. Re- 








Are YOU Entitled to a Profit 





The Customer Will Pay You a 
Profit If You Will 
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The customer is the source of profits. 
If your are entitled to a profit, the cus- 
tomer is likely to pay you a profit. Other- 
wise you may accumulate only a deficit. 
It is up to you. The chart suggests eight 
conditions under which the customer is 
most likely to open his pocketbook. 





member that in older cities there is a 
greater proportion of old buildings 
than in younger cities. Old buildings 
are harder to keep clean. Hence 
stores in old buildings are harder to 
keep clean than stores in new build- 
ings. The customer will pay a profit 
on hot water and suds. 

Keep your store attractive. People 
like beauty in any form and any de- 
gree. Women are perhaps more 
susceptible to beauty than men. You 
are selling electrical labor-saving ap- 
pliances to lighten the labor in the 
home. These appliances are attrac- 
tive in themselves. Display them in 
attractive surroundings and you will 
attract women. The central station 
stores have set a fine example in 


capitalizing attractiveness. The one- 
man store has not. Too often you 
have reasoned wrongly that the at- 
tractiveness of the central station’s 
store windows is the result of the 
central station’s dollars. Such is 
not the case. Attractiveness in the 
store itself and in the display of 
goods usually costs surprisingly 
little. It is so often just a matter of 
good taste in color schemes and com- 
mon sense in quantity and arrange- 
ment of goods. High-grade and at- 
tractive electric stores are propor- 
tionately few. The retail electrical 
business was born in a workshop. 
It has yet to push the workshop to 
the rear end of the lot, and build a 
modern store in front. 


StuDY OUT A PROFITABLE 
ARRANGEMENT 


Keep your store conveniently ar- 
ranged. Most customers are in a 
hurry. You avoid a store which is 
habitually slow in waiting on the 
trade. So do your customers. The 
profits go to the contractor-dealer 
who arranges his store and his stock 
so that trade may be served promptly 
and with the least effort. Conve- 
nience should begin at the threshold 
of your store. If the prospect must 
walk up or down two or three steps 
between the sidewalk and the store 
floor, you are very likely to lose trade, 
and therefore profits. People will 
not climb steps, if they can avoid 
doing so. That is evident on Monday, 
and it is even more evident on Sat- 
urday, for fatigue is greater at the 
end than at the beginning of the 
week. I know of a grocery store 
in a Middle Western city which 
failed for no other reason than that 
the trade was obliged to climb three 
steps to enter the store. If your 
store is slightly higher or lower than 
the sidewalk, tear out the steps and 
put in an incline. This change alone 
will advertise to prospects that you 
have their ease and convenience in 
mind. 

Did you ever think of your store 
as an operating room? You are to 
perform an operation on your pros- 
pect. You are to cut open his pocket- 
book and remove a.profit. Why not 
have your instruments — meaning 
your goods for sale—arranged ac- 
cordingly? You know how fast and 
surely a surgeon moves. Every motion 
counts. If surgeons had their oper- 
ating rooms arranged as inconve- 
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niently as many stores are, the cem- 
eteries would be more populous than 
they are. If retailers arranged their 
counters, shelves, tables, showcases 
and stocks so as to serve the customer 
quickly,and without interference with 
other sales under way at the same 
time, more operations on prospects’ 
pocketbooks would be successful. 

A word of caution about shelves. 




















tention, this personal touch. The 
customer knows you run a one-man 
business, but he doesn’t think of it 
as a business. That’s why he does 
not say, “The Trenton Electrical 
Company,” or some similar name, but 
says, “Down at Jones’,” or “I’m going 
over to Smith’s to buy a flatiron.” 
Offer to sell the public what it 
wants. The customer usually knows 
what he wants. He will 
pay you a profit more 
readily when you sell 
him what he wants than 
when you try to sell to 
him what you want to 
sell. Nearly all success- 
ful sales campaigns to- 
day by manufacturers 


Look well to the desk you use in your store. The 
pigeonhold desk is out of date because of its high in- and wholesalers are 
ee ee ee ee eee ec teen rennen 
he serves himself so poorly. Saw off the pigeonholes and ysis. see no reason 


start a bonfire. 


why the same idea should 





Beware of the shelves that extend 
higher than you can reach. If you 
put up shelves that extend to the 
ceiling, the natural tendency is to 
stock up those shelves, for you do 
not want your trade to see them 
empty. Nine times out of ten, the 
proprietor of a one-man business 
overstocks when he fills ceiling-high 
shelves. In so doing he cuts down 
his rate of turnover and his profits 
also. Many retail lines are over- 
stocked in this way. 


THE CUSTOMER IS A GUEST 


Treat your customer as you would 
treat a guest in your home. Did you 
ever leave a store feeling that the 
clerk or proprietor had assumed he 
wasconferring a favor on you in mak- 
ing a sale? I have and doubtless you 


‘have also. Did you go back? Seldom. 


In this matter of personal contact 
between customer and proprietor the 
one-man business enjoys a very 
definite advantage over the large 
business house with many executives. 
You own the business. You run the 
store. You are the man who touches 
hands with your trade. There is no 
chance here for delegated hospitality. 
You welcome your prospect and you 
bid him call again. In your electrical 
stores you can hardly place too high 
a value on this element of personal 
contact with the trade. Don’t fail to 
capitalize it. And remember that 
your customer expects to receive this 
personal courtesy, this personal at- 


not be applied to the 
small retail business, and I do 
know that it is applied in many 
successful one-man concerns. It is 
only studying your customer in order 
to find out what he prefers to buy 
and how much. Yeu collect a profit 
accordingly. Sooner or later some con- 
tractor-dealer will pull far ahead in 
the race because he will apply this 
method to the buying and selling of 
lamps, electric grills, washing ma- 
chines, toasters, percolators, vacuum 
cleaners and other appliances. There 
is no good reason why a dealer should 
stock up on goods which he recognizes 
may be a good guess or an equally bad 
guess. The contractor-dealer can an- 
alyze his market as profitably as the 
manufacturer or wholesaler. Brain 
work! That’s all. He can make test 
sales, and check them up carefully 
before stocking up heavily. Again, 
this is only thinking out your cus- 
tomer’s needs before he does and be- 
ing ready to supply them on demand. 


A FAIR PRICE TO ALL 


Sell at a price that is fair to all. 
This means selling at a price that is 
fair to your customer, fair to your 
competitor and fair to yourself. This 
selling price may be fair. It may 
not be fair. If it is, you are likely 
to be on the road to profit; if not, you 
may be on the road to failure. If it is 
fair, it is probably so because your 
costs have been taken correctly. If 
it is not a fair selling price, it is 
probably so because you have not 


estimated your costs correctly. More 
one-man business concerns fail to 
make a profit, in fact go to the wall, 
because of careless handling of costs 
than for any other one reason. In 
most one-man business concerns to- 
day costs are handled in such a slip- 
shod, wire-spindle fashion that the 
ultimate failure of these stores is al- 
most a foregone conclusion. 

If you will increase your chance for 
taking a profit in the one-man busi- 
ness, you must be sure that your sell- 
ing price is sufficient to cover every 
element of cost involved and cover 
that cost accurately. This means that 
you must know your cost accurately. 
The most dangerous man in Ameri- 
can business to-day is the man who 
does not know his cost of doing busi- 
ness. It is almost certain that he 
will wreck his own business, not to 
mention the injury he does to the 
business built up by other dealers. 

Dealers, whether large or small, 
whose pockets are bulging with 
profits, tell us, then, that these are 
the fundamentals of profit-making: 
Make your store accessible to the 
customer. Keep the customer in- 
formed about your store. Keep your 
store clean. Make it attractive to 
the customer. Arrange it so that 
you can serve the customer advan- 
tageously. Treat your customer as 
a guest. Sell the public what it 
wants. Sell at a price that is fair 
to all. The customer pays best the 








Most of this trouble about overhead is 
due to the average retailer’s failure to 
think his problem through to the end, and 
to sell at a profit. Know what overhead is 
which must enter your selling price, if you 
are to sell at a profit. Know what over- 
head is even if you have to begin studying 
it at 2 a. m. on your return from the State 
convention. 





dealer who serves him best. To the 
electrical contractor-dealer who will 
apply these fundamentals and do 
business from the service point of 
view the bootblack, the apple woman, 
the newsboy and the junk dealer will 
make their bows and bestow the blue 
ribbons that mark the champion 
profit makers. 
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National Association of Contractors and Dealers Holds 


War- 


ime Meeting at Cleveland 


Electrical Contractor-Dealer’s Duties to the Nation, Wage Adjust- 
ments, Estimating of Labor Costs, Merchandising Methods, and 
the Farm-Lighting Opportunity, Among the Subjects Discussed 


HE eighteenth annual conven- 
tion of the National Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Contrac- 
tors and Dealers, the first meeting 
of the body under the new form 
of organization, was held at Cleveland 
July 17 to 19 inclusive, with an attend- 
ance of.nearly 300. The program of 
papers and addresses proved to be one 
of the most valuable and inspiriting 
ever conducted by the National asso- 
ciation. The duties of the electrical 
contractor-dealer under the new con- 
ditions imposed by the war was the 
topic back of many of the addresses, 
while subjects of labor compensation 
and estimating methods evoked much 
interesting. discussion. The convention 
followed a two-day meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee for the transaction of 
routine association business as provided 
by the new plan. 

In welcoming the convention to 
Cleveland, A. L. Oppenheimer, presi- 
dent of the local association, urged the 
contractors to study ways to make their 
efforts useful toward winning the war. 

W. Creighton Peet, national chair- 
man, drew attention to the changes 
effected in the method of conducting 
the association, pointing out that the 
association has thrown open all its con- 
vention and legislative committee ses- 


sions in order that the electrical in- 
dustry and the public may better know 
its aims and methods. 

William Ganson Rose of Cleveland 
spoke eloquently on the subject of en- 
thusiasm in business and its power to 
overcome obstacles. “Enthusiasm,” he 
said ‘“‘is the electric headlight on the 
train of progress. Without enthusiasm 
in business or salesmanship, nothing 
can be accomplished. If the head of a 
house has ginger germs, the rest of 
the firm will soon be inoculated with 
pep and purpose. The chief function 
of a salesmanager lies in pumping 
others full of enthusiasm. Enthusiasm, 
in fact, often marks the line between 
the winner and the quitter. 

“Get enthusiasm,” urged Mr. Rose in 
closing, “get enthusiasm into your ad- 
vertising, your sales, your lives, and 
your purpose to win the war.” 

Earnest McCleary, Detroit, urged 
confidence in association as well as na- 
tional affairs. 

G. M. Wheeler, New York, presented 
William L. Goodwin of New York with 
a Tiffany engrossed gold and leather 
testimonial on behalf of the electrical 
contractor-dealer associations of Great- 
er New York, and by rising vote Mr. 
Goodwin was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the National association. 


At the afternoon session E, E. Van 
Cleef, Chicago, presented L. K. Com- 
stock’s paper on “A Proposed Scientific 
System of Wage Adjustment.” This 
paper, advocating automatic adjustment 
of wages to meet advancing “cost of 
living” as shown by the “index figures” 
compiled by the U. S. Department of 
Labor and other authorities, covered 
much the same ground as Mr. Com- 
stock’s Conference Club paper re- 
ported in ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
for February, 1918, page 84). 

E. D. Sickles presented a paper on 
“Unit Labor Costs,” by F. W. Lord, 
New York, outlining a system of re- 
ports on productive and non-productive: 
labor costs, and discussing best prac- 
tices in estimating’ methods. 

Expressions of Mr. Lord’s_ well- 
known constructive views on these sub- 
jects have already appeared in ELEC- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING in the series of 


articles contributed by him, and are: 
also contained in his new book “The: 


Ethics of Contracting.” 
John R. Smith of the Electrical Esti- 
mators’ Association, Chicago, presented 


a report on labor data based on the 


actual accounting experience of a group 
of important Chicago contractors. The 
report contained much valuable data, 


with schemes for checking estimates,. 
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Members and guests of the eighteenth annual convention of the National Association of Electrical Contractors and 
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George M. Chapman of Connecticut and 
W. H. Vilett of Minneapolis, watching F. 
R. Sargent and Frank Gale pitch horseshoes 
while patiently waiting for the Nela Park 
fried chicken to be served. 





and is republished in part as a supple- 
nent to this issue of ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING. 

An address by William L. Goodwin 
on “The Goodwin Plan,” citing the 
twenty-one fundamental planks of the 
Goodwin platform (see pages 12 and 13, 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING for July) 
was the feature of Thursday morning’s 
session, together with the informal talk 
by James R. Strong on association or- 
ganization, 

At noon on Thursday, the convention 
adjourned by automobile to Nela Park, 


where luncheon was served, the Na- 
tional Lamp Works acting as host. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon, Robley S. Stearnes 
c£ New Orleans, who retired as Na- 
tional president in January, was pre- 
sented with the past-president’s em- 
blem hy Past-President Earnest Mc- 
Cleary. 


THE CONTRACTOR’S DUTY TO THE 
NATION 


At the afternoon session Sullivan W. 
Jones, Washington representative of 
the national association, spoke on “The 
Electrical Contractor’s Duties to the 
Nation.” Mr. Jones urged sacrifice 
of personal interests for the greatest 
good of the nation, and discussed in 
‘detail some of the problems of contract 
conditions which confront Washington 
officials. 

“I hear it claimed time and again,” 
said Mr. Jones, “that the electrical 
contractor doing government work 
ought to be allowed to purchase 
his own materials. Under the prevail- 
ing conditions such a proposal is, to my 
mind, preposterous. If it were done in 
the electrical industry it would have 
to be done in other industries, and the 
months of earnest patient work by the 
War Industries Board to secure the fair- 
est, most equitable distribution possible, 
of both employment and _ production, 
would be lost in competitive turmoil 
and confusion. And the war would be 
lost, not on the battlefields of Europe, 
but at home.” 

Looking to the future, Mr. Jones said, 
in closing: “You must all work together 
to make the industry more productive, 
and at the same time economize in 
effort. The great national problem af- 
ter the war will be to find a means of 
liquidating the enormous burden of 
war debt. It can be accomplished only 
by raising the standard of efficiency 
and that accomplishment requires in- 
dustrial peace. We must find a way of 




















“Law and Order’ said someone, and so 
we might have labeled this pleasing decor- 
ative panel showing Franz Neilsen, asso- 
ciation attorney, New York City, and G. M 
Sanborn, chairman of the central division, 
Indianapolis. 





reconciling the interests of employer 
and employee, and of creating between 
these two a genuine spirit of codpera- 
tion.” 

Dwight D. Miller, of the engineering 
department of the Society for Electrical 
Development, followed with a valuable 
paper on Industrial Applications of 
Electricity,” citing industrial heating, 
electric furnace and power uses in con- 
nection with war work. 

Franz Neilsen, counsel for the asso- 




















Dealers at Nela Park, in the suburbs of Cleveland, grouped for the official photograph on Thursday afternoon 
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ciation, spoke on Friday morning on 

the subject: “Differentials from a Legal 

Standpoint.” In part, he said: 
CONSTRUCTIVE LEGAL AIDS 

“Commerce and trade are passing 
through a revulsion of opinion with re- 
spect to anti-trust laws. In former 
times these laws were deemed the en- 
emies of business progress. They were 
rgarded as restricting normal expan- 
sion. Now, particularly through the 
helpful modifications of court construc- 
tions based on the “rule of reason” and 
of the newer acts—the Federal Trade 
Commission, and the Clayton act—the 
anti-trust laws are being viewed in a 
new light as real constructive aids— 
when rightly understood—to modern 
business development. 

“Thus I am able to contribute the 
new and to some perhaps the startling 
thought that instead of its being neces- 
sary to study how near the border line 
of legal propriety we find the Goodwin 
Plan bringing us, we find it located well 
away from that line and a plan about 
which it can be said that it not only 
comes within the law, but, better still, 
it constructively carries on the federal 
scheme of business enlightenment and 
in truth goes hand in hand with the 
gcvernment’s laws. 

Not STaTuToRY BuT ECONOMIC 
LAW 

“As a matter of course the Clayton 
act does not attempt to specify that 
every trade, or any trade, shall be 
established upon the basis of manu- 
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“Poodles,” the pet of the Goodwin house- 
hold, was the rascal who made a temporary 
cripple of this athletic California gentle- 
man. Big Bill was tossing a stone for 
Poodles to run after, when Bill’s foot 
slipped, he fell, and the small bone of his 
leg snapped with the noise of a firecracker. 
That was six weeks ago, and now knitting 
of the bones is so far along that crutches 
will soon be a thing of the past. 




















Three wise men from the West—the 
Pacific Coast contingent at the Cleveland 
convention. Of the three, J. E. NePage of 
Seattle, Wash. and B. W. Paul of Medford, 
Ore., served as members of the executive 
committee, the latter representing S. W. 
Jaggar. 





facturer, wholesaler, retailer and the 
public; but we know from experience 
that such is the usual and customary 
course of business, and correct business. 
That is not statutory law; it is eco- 
nomic law. 

“Mr. Goodwin’s plan is designed to 
educate the trade and the buying public 
in the eternal truths of this old eco- 
nomic law: to help the trade through the 
instrumentalities of a national federa- 
tion for the spreading of the truth. 
In effect it will put the trade in the 
position to realize the full benefits of 
the anti-trust laws and_ particular- 
ly the federal trade commission act. 

“Someone will ask, How are we go- 
ing to enforce this plan of mer- 
chandising? The answer is, It is not 
the purpose that this plan shall be 
forced upon anyone. Did you ever hear 
of a man being forced to join a mutual 
benefit insurance society? Does that 
fact detract from the benefits of being 
a member thereof? Another will ask, 
How about differentials; are they law- 
ful? 


BUSINESS CUSTOMS SANCTIONED BY 
LONG USAGE 


“The Goodwin Plan does not con- 
template arbitrary differentials or dis- 
counts. It proceeds upon the theory 
that there is now such a business cus- 
tom sanctioned by long years of prac- 
tice by the very best business houses 
in this country and Europe; a business 
structure founded upon that idea of 
doing business. Not arbitrary selec- 
tion of certain dealers to be classed as 
wholesalers and others as retailers, but 
the recognition of actual existing con- 
ditions. 

“And again, someone has said that 
the Clayton act prohibits a manufac- 
turer from designating a particular 
jobber in a given territory as his ex- 


clusive distributer in that territory. 
The Clayton act does no such thing. 
A manufacturer may determine for 
himself whether he will market his 
goods in any particular center through 
one house exclusively, or sell to every 
jobber in the territory. 


SCIENTIFIC MERCHANDISING STANDS 
FOR HONEST PRACTICE 


“The scientific plan of electrical mer- 
chandising stands for good business 
practices, the way to make money 
honestly; and rightly understood it is 
against all those practices which the 
Federal Trade Commission had con- 
demned.” 

In closing, said Mr. Neilsen, “I can 
say that, with an abiding confidence in 
our diagnosis of the conditions, in the 
correct concept of the remedy, in the 
legal safety of its application, in the 
heartiness of the reception both by the 
public and the other divisions of the 
trade, and in our own spirit of patient 
perseverance, we go forth to victorious 
effort; and I can predict with assurance 
that in the not far distant future our 
cities and districts will be dotted by 
hundreds of active electrical stores 
where now there are but tens and 
singles; with a public buying at the 
rate of thousands where now only by 
the hundreds and with industries profit- 
ably consuming current in untold 
measure—all to the legitimate and ex- 
treme satisfaction not only of contrac- 
tor-dealers but also of jobbers, central 
stations, manufacturers and consuming 
public alike.” 

“How to Open and Successfully Oper- 
ate a Retail Store,” 


was the subject of . 
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K. A. MeIntyre of Toronto, “off duty” as 
well as off guard. Mr. McIntyre headed 
the Canadian contingent of eight at the 
Cleveland meeting, and carried off further 
honors in getting the October executive 
committee meeting for Toronto. 
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parts of the installation. 


a paper by R. E. Flower, manager 
of the household appliance department 
of the Erner Electric Company, Cleve- 
land. This interesting and helpful pa- 
per is reproduced practically in full be- 
ginning on page 76 of this issue. | 


THE CONTRACTOR AND FARM-LIGHTING 
BUSINESS 


Evan J. Edwards, engineer for the 
National Lamp Works, Nela_ Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio, in his paper on “En- 
gineering Features Essential to Farm- 
Lighting Business,” referred to his 
article in the May issue of ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING and emphasized the 
need for adequate copper sizes in the 
wiring. 

“For the man who is accustomed to 
installing 110-volt systems, perhaps the 
greatest pitfall in this new business is 
that of the wiring,” he said. “The con- 
tractor should appreciate that a mere 
table of current-carrying capacity as 
put out by the underwriters is not ade- 
quate. Thirty-volt plants have four 
times the amperage as a necessary con- 
sequence of having only one-fourth the 
voltage, and furthermore the 1-volt 
drop which is one per cent in a 110-volt 
installation becomes a 4 per cent drop 
in 80-volt installations, and it is the 
percentage drop which counts in the 
operation of incandescent lamps and 
other appliances. 

“If I may refer again to the story of 
Hop and Brown, in the farm lighting is- 
sue of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING you 
may recall the wiring chart which has 
been designed to furnish a ready means 
for obtaining wire sizes which will hold 
the voltage losses within proper limits. 
The use of this chart also avoids the 
guessing which might result in the use 
of larger wire than necessary in certain 
No. 14 is 
suitable for considerable of the wiring, 
the same as in a 110-volt installation. 
In places where larger wire is needed, 
however, it is needed badly, and the 
final success of the installation will 
depend to a considerable extent on hav- 
ing the wiring right. 


FARMER WANTS CONVENIENCE AND 
Goop FITTINGS 


“It is a mistake to assume that the 
farmer will be satisfied with drop cords 
and key sockets, even though at first 
he may think that he is going to be. It 
is better in almost every case to sell 
him a wiring installation fully up to the 
standards of the city. Wall switches 
and baseboard outlets with the handy 
features of control will be appreciated 
ty the farmer. The farmer is a man 
of pride and in no sense a piker when it 
comes to spending money for things 
that he wants and are worth what they 
cost. He will have lasting satisfaction 
only in an installation up to the 
standards of his city brother. Further- 
more, if he does not have convenient 
switching and flexibility as to outlets, 
he is only half cashing in upon the 
benefits which are inherent in electrical 
lighting.” 

Fred Adam, St. Louis, chairman of 




















The gentleman with his hand on the honk 
is Major Houk of Schenectady. Forming 
part of the decorative background, note 
James R. Strong in the garb of a South 
American diplomat. 





the committee on merchandising and 
statistics, read his report outlining a 
code of principles in merchandising 
practice to aid the electrical contractor 
to meet war-time conditions. 

In the discussion of the papers on 
retail merchandising and farm light- 
ing the fact was brought out that con- 
tractor-dealers who have taken ad- 
vantage of the possibilities of the sales 
offered by appliances have profited. It 
was pointed out that the traditional 
point of view that there was no money 
in the retail business was a mistaken 
one, and examples were given show- 
ing large volumes of sales profitably 
made with several of the motor-driven 
appliances, 

A paper on “The Real Causes of 
Prosperity and Depression” by George 
E. Macllwain, of Babson’s Statistical 
Organization, was presented on Friday. 

Roy Woolley of the Society for Elec- 
trical Development presented the plans 
of the society for promoting an outlet 
campaign. Much informal discussion by 
the contractor-dealers present indicated 
their interest and their belief in the 
value of this campaign at this time. 


JOBBERS AND CONTRACTORS DISCUSS 
“RETAIL BUSINESS” 


At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee with a committee from the Elec- 
trical Supply Jobbers’ Association com- 
posed of W. E. Robertson of Buffalo, 
Frank S. Price of Boston and Fred Bis- 
sell of Toledo there was a discussion 
of the relation between the jobber and 
the contractor-dealer. The discussion 
was led by W. K. Tuohey, chairman of 
the co-operation and harmony commit- 
tee formed at the request of the Na- 
tional Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers with the Electrical 
Supply Jobbers’ Association on May 19. 
Another member of the contractors’ 
committee, James R. Strong of New 
York, also discussed the question, and 
a general discussion by members of the 


contractors and dealers’ association fol- 
lowed. 

In the resolution of co-operation 
which was drawn up as a result of the 
first meeting of the committee it was 
stated that the members of the associa- 
tion personally and through their sales- 
men urge all electrical contractors and 
contracter-dealers to become members 
of the contractors’ association and urge 
all electrical dealers and all other mer- 
chants operating retail electrical de- 
partments to become associate mem- 
bers. 

To help clear up any misunderstand- 
ing as to the meaning of the terms 
“retail department” and “retail busi- 
ness,” the resolution defined “retail de- 
partment” as follows: 

“By retail departments operated by 
jobbers your committee understands de- 
partment that sell at retail prices, in 
retail quantities, to the consumer, and 
expressly excludes sales to isolated 
plants, central stations and power 
companies, philanthropic, educational, 
health or corrective institutions or en- 
terprises related thereto, industrial 
firms or corporations of every kind en- 
gaged in commerce or in undertakings 
relating thereto, or the government, or 
any political subdivision thereof or 
agency in connection therewith.” 


RETAILERS URGED TO GO AFTER WAITING 
BUSINESS IN APPLIANCE FIELD 


The discussion on the resolution 
hinged on the definition of what was 
understood by retail business. The gen- 
eral basis for further agreement on the 
question was established in the discus- 
sion along the lines of the idea that 
decisions with regard to who shall 
handle business ought to be based upon 

















“Compensation on a basis of quantity and 
service” is one of the principles J. J. Gib- 
son, manager Westinghouse supply depart- 
ment, insists on, even when compensating 
caddies. And the caddies must think J. J. 
a pretty good compensator, to judge by the 
way they compete for his business. 
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the general platform of who creates 
business. In his remarks Mr. Robert- 
son made the point that profit comes 
from sales effort and that it is not 
possible arbitrarily to classify men in 
groups without regard for the ability 
of the men in those groups to perform 
the functions of the groups. It was 
pointed out that both jobbers and con- 
tractor-dealers could agree at once to 
the platform laid down that the field 
for household appliances was a primary 
retail field. Mr. Robertson and others 
discussing the question made it clear 
that the volume of business possible in 
this market was not generally realized 
and that there existed a very real op- 
portunity, particularly in the labor-sav- 
ing appliance field, for the contractor- 
dealer to go out and create business 
locally which would return to him a 
real profit. 

The association voted to hold its next 


annual convention in Milwaukee. The 
executive committee also accepted the 
invitation of the Toronto contractor- 
dealers to hold its meeting in that city 
next October. 

Another point made in the discus- 
sion was the possibility of developing 
local effort along the line of securing 
a better understanding locally of the 
relation between the different forces for 
building good retail business. Refer- 
ences were made to the success of this 
plan of co-operation on the Pacific 
Coast, and to the success of the gen- 
eral ideas laid down by W. L. Goodwin 
in many cities since the New Orleans 
convention of the contractor-dealers’ 
association. Opportunity was given the 
contractor-dealers’ association to have 
contributing members on the basis of 
the resolution passed at the convention, 
end at the final executive meeting the 
question of financing was taken up. 





Executive Committee Discusses Finance, Man- 
ager, and Publishing Activity of Association 


Consideration Given to the Plan for a ‘Contributors’ Pool” 
Proposed by McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., to Meet Association’s 
Deficit Through Contributions by Manufacturers and Publishers 


On Saturday morning, the executive 
committee discussed several important 
matters bearing on the conduct of the 
association, viz.: (1) Plans for bor- 
rowing money to bridge over the finan- 
cial deficit of the association; (2) the 
employment of a paid executive or man- 
ager to take charge of association af- 
fairs and promote its membership 
growth; and (3) action with respect to 
a proposal by the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, Inc., publishers of ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING, to lead in the forma- 
tion of a pool or fund to which manu- 
facturers and publishers would contrib- 
ute, for the support of the association 
until it reaches a self-supporting con- 
dition. 

The letter from Mr. McGraw is re- 
produced opposite. 


Must DEVOTE ENERGIES TOWARD 
GETTING MEMBERSHIP 


In presenting Mr. McGraw’s letter, 
F. M. Feiker, editorial director of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING and Elec- 
trical World, pointed out that the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company recognizes pri- 
marily the need of the electrical indus- 
try for a retail electrical trade, and sees 
ir the work being done by the National 
Association and the Goodwin movement 
the steps toward organization and bet- 
terment along trade ideas. 


CHIEF FUNCTION HAS BECOME 
PUBLISHING 
The staff of ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING believes, however, that the asso- 
ciation has only made a start toward 
carrying out the help it can render to 
the individual members and that the 
primary reason for the failure to do 


more follows because of a mistaken view 
of the relation of the publication to the 
work of an association. 

The income from the paper is in large 
part put back into the costs of the 
paper and the publishing function, 
which in all other associations is a by- 
product of national and state work, in 
the association has drifted into the chief 
function. 

The big things the association can do 
in developing membership, providing lo- 
cal organization with working plans so 
that they may organize, and so on, are 
being left undone for two reasons; first, 
the members of the staff are busy on 
the publication, and second, the asso- 
ciation to do membership work needs 
money at once. 


PooL OFFERS PLAN TO HELP 
ASSOCIATION GROW 


It is with the purpose, therefore, of 
providing income for the association so 
that its present staff can devote all ef- 
fort to securing membership—as well 
as with the purpose of clearing up the 
potential competitive situation between 
the association as proprietor of a maga- 
zine, and the independent trade jour- 
nals which can be of the greatest help 
to the association in promoting its 
growth and interpreting its purposes 
to the other groups of the industry, 
that the McGraw-Hill company makes 
the suggestion of a pool or fund to 
which, besides itself contributing $20,- 
000, it offers to exert every energy and 
influence toward securing for the asso- 
ciation a yearly income far in excess 
of that now received. 

Robley S. Stearnes, New Orleans, 
paid a tribute to the work done by the 


McGraw-Hill interests on behalf of the 
association and the Goodwin movement, 
but declared that he doubted the present 
wisdom of the association giving up the 
advertising income from its publication. 


“ADVERTISING CONTINUED ONLY AS 
SOURCE OF REVENUE” 


James R. Strong, New York, said that 
the publishers had to date continued 
faithfully co-operating with the asso- 
ciation for the advancement of all its 
best interests, despite the fact that the 
association was actively competing with 
the publishers in issuing a journal. He 
suggested that the executive committee 
go on record as expressing its view that 
advertising is being accepted only for 
revenue necessary to operate the asso- 
ciation, and that when such revenue 
could be obtained from membership 
dues or other sources, the association 
cease accepting advertising in its jour- 
nal. 


“PUBLISHING ACTIVITY STANDS IN WAY 
OF ASSOCIATION’S GROWTH.” 
—GOODWIN 


William L. Goodwin stated that How- 
ard Ehrlich, of the Electrical Review, 
had declared to him that his company 
would contribute their share to such a 
pool, Mr. Goodwin also reminded the 
committee that one of the ills cited by 
him in his New Orleans address, was the 
publication of advertising by the asso- 
ciation. He repeated his earlier state- 
ments that this publishing activity of 
the association stands in the way of 
its growth to representative member- 
ship, or its whole-hearted support by 
other branches of the industry. He ex- 
pressed regret that in recent months 
the efforts of the New York headquar- 


ters of the association have been de- . 


voted to publishing a magazine instead 
of promoting the development of the as- 
sociation membership and the great 
merchandising idea for which it stands. 

W. I. Gray, Minneapolis, expressed 
the view that the National Association 
has successfully conducted its journal 
for many years, and that since the pub- 
lication is on the basis of a going busi- 
ness operated at a profit, its course 
should not be interrupted. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS HAVE CONTRACT 
UNTIL DEc. 1 


Further discussion brought out the 
legal point that the association has a 
contract on a commission basis with its 
firm of advertising solicitors by which 
it must continue to operate the adver- 
tising feature of the journal until Dec. 
1 of this year. 

Action on the proposal to stop adver- 
tising in the journal was, therefore, 
postponed, and the matter of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company’s offer of a con- 
tributors’ pool was referred to National 
Chairman Peet and Chairman P. H. 
Jaehnig of the publication committee. 
Action in the matters of selecting a 
manager and providing a bond issue to 
meet the temporary deficit of the asso- 
ciation, was also referred to Chairman 
Peet. 
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ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD POWER COAL AGE ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
AMERICAN MACHINIST ELECTRICAL WORLD 


McGraw-HIL__ Company, INc. 
10TH AVENUE AT 36TH STREET 
James H. McGraw NEW YORK 
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PRESIDENT 


To the Officers and Executive Committee 
of the National Association of 
Electrical: Contractors and Dealers: 


Gentlemen: 

There has been considerable misunderstanding as 
to the attitude of the McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 
toward the publishing activities of the National As- 
sociation of Electrical Contractors and Dealers. 

To make our views a matter of record before your 
national executive committee, the publishers of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING and Electrical World 
are transmitting this letter. 


But when the association issues an organ which 
endeavors to fill the function of the independent 
journal and to become more than a record of routine 
proceedings and interchange of organization reports 
within the body—and solicits advertising from manu- 
facturers, such a publication runs counter to the 
association’s best interests for two reasons. 

First. It attempts to sell advertising space on a 
wrong basis. Real advertising is in itself a com- 
mercial commodity—like railroad transportation or 
telephone service. It should be bought and sold on 
a og understanding of what is bought and what 
is sold. 


@ iti s independent publishers of inde- ‘ : ae 

i eoudink wachaten fis pre papers has been . When the independent publisher solicits advertis- 
e many times stated, and what we have to say about w'® pl —s to the manufacturer a measured 
: the publishing activities of the National Contractor- nadie oe" -_ its market value and definite 
e Dealer Association is the same that we have already jog b pions Powers & These standards are meas- 
e said and do say concerning any publication issued Coyion Yn tH, ‘Nationcl code as strict in its specifi- 
a by an association in competition with private publish- When the 2 oo a Code. 

i ing ventures. Prk oscetbae association solicits advertising the man- 
. From certain points of view, the function of an |" *° do oy asked to buy a commodity made up of 
3 association and the editorial function of a publish- two ore ci (a) Dues to the association, and (b) 
iE ing house are the same. The executive heads of the 6.7 -"),2 vertising value the proposition may offer. 
f nanociation and the eliters of @ pulliain are n the basis of standards of practice of advertising, 
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broadly interested in the development of the best 
business and professional practice of the industry. 
Both are sincerely striving for the good of all. 
Both are interested to pick out the best practice 
presented and make that the standard for all. 

In the association this takes the form of commit- 
tee reports. In editorial work it takes the form of 
articles, often written by the same committee men, 
and articles written by members of the editorial 
staff based on results of their investigations as well 
as based on their neutral viewpoint. 

The place of a paper in an industry was very well 
stated by O. H. Caldwell, editor of ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING, in the paper which the New York State 
branch of your association invited him to present 
at Saratoga Springs in June, on “The Responsibility 
of the Electrical Press.” Without going into details, 
it was there pointed out that: 

“First. The paper must bring to its readers prac- 
tical, helpful ideas to use in their daily business; 
it must help each of them to do a better business 
and make more money, and it must be a source of 
inspiration and encouragement to its individual 
readers. In short, it must be a real, practical, neces- 
sary, daily tool for the man who reads it. 

“Second—and quite different from the first re- 
quirement—the magazine must have editorial vision 
broad enough to see the electrical industry from 
all sides, and to understand the functions of each 
branch and interpret and explain these functions 
to the other branches. It must view the problems 
of the contractor, the dealer, the central station and 
the jobber as these groups view them, but it must 
be ready to explain these views to the other groups 
in so far as they relate to the common problems 
they have with the first groups. In this way only 
can mutual understanding come, as the first step 
toward the harmony of conflicting interests. For 
the problems of one branch of the industry are 
invariably part and parcel of the problems of other 
branches.” 

It will thus be seen that the editorial purpose 
of the publisher and the educational program of 
the association go hand in hand, and that one tends 
to promote the interests of the other. 


therefore, the latter form of association bulletin 
advertising is not a true advertising commodity. 
Second. As long as an association and the trade 
Journals in its field are seemingly competitors, 
neither can render its best service to the other and 
to the industry. As a potential breeder of bad faith 
and misunderstanding, the damage done is all out 
of proportion to the amount of money involved. 

We of the McGraw-Hill organization feel that the 
real vital problem before the Contractor-Dealer As- 
sociation is the building up of a large total mem- 
bership with strong local organization, and to the 
accomplishment of this purpose we pledge the con- 
tinuation of our whole-hearted support of the elec- 
trical contractor-dealer and his association. 

It is our understanding that your association is 
operating its magazine—The Contractor-Dealer—in 
its present form as a temporary source of revenue 
until the membership becomes large enough to make 
your organization self-supporting through dues from 
members. 

_ Since the association is about to start an inten- 
sive campaign for increasing its membership, we 
feel that now is the opportunity to clear up this 
confusion in reference to the publishing activities 
of the association by giving up the advertising 
feature of the journal, and since we understand that 
the development of a larger association is at pres- 
ent a matter of financing, the McGraw-Hill Company 
offers to contribute $1,000 a month for a period of 
twenty months, to a pool to insure the successful 
development of the National Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers. 


McGraw-HILL ComMPANY, INC., 





President. 
July 12, 1918. 
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Going After “Outlet” 


Business 


The Big Field for Convenience Base-Plug Installations and Labor-Saving Appliance 


Sales Which Contractor Morton Discovered Just as Business in Some 


of His Regular Lines Was Slacking Off 


By J. W. HOOLEY 

















There are probably 800 to 1000 houses like this on the prospect list of every electrical con- 


tractor. 


Some of them are already equipped for electric light, but every one of them is a 


prospect for more convenience outlets and more convenience switches—all profitable business, as 
Bill Morton found out when his regular work grew slack in new-construction lines. 


ILL MORTON was the only 
W\ electrical contractor in Oak- 

ville. Of course there were a 
couple of others who handled odd 
jobs, but Bill was a regular contrac- 
tor, had an office, carried stock, and 
believed firmly in Bill Goodwin’s 
ideas. 

At the present writing, however, 
no mere thoughts of future develop- 
ment of the industry, sales to “in- 
dustrials,” or trade co-operation, 
were chasing through Bill’s brain as 
he sat in his office watching the 
electric fan buzz. It was instead a 
very immediate problem that con- 
cerned him, for the thoughts with 
which he was occupied had to do 
with the fact that he had not landed 
a new job in a week, and the few 
men he had would soon finish up the 
work they were engaged on, so that 
for the first time in five years Bill 
would have to lay them off. 

“This war,” mused Bill, “has cer- 
tainly played some queer tricks with 
our business.” “Building material,” 


he reasoned to himself, “is so high 
and labor is so scarce, and things are 
so unsettled that no one seems to 
want to go ahead with any new build- 
ing. 

“Well, I hope they get the Kaiser 
and his six sons soon, then maybe 
things will come back to normal 
again,” sighed Bill, as he picked up 
his mail from his desk. His eye 
alighted on an envelope marked with 
the name of the Society for Elec- 
trical Development, and he opened it, 
taking a hasty glance at the first 
page which told about a “Convenience 
Outlet Campaign” all electrical men 
were urged to take part in. 

He was interrupted by the ringing 
of his telephone bell. 

“Well! There goes the phone for 
the first time to-day. Wonder what’s 
up?” thought Bill as he reached for 
the phone. 

“Hello, is this Mr. Morton?” in- 
quired a woman’s voice. 

“Yes, madam, Mr. Morton speak- 
ing. What can I do for you?” 


’ “This is Mrs. Simpson,” the voice 
answered. ‘We have just purchased 
Dr. Gray’s house and we want some 
changes and alterations made. Could 
you come up right away and see 
Mr. Simpson and myself? We would 
like to show you what we have in 
mind having done.” 

“I will, with pleasure,” Bill as- 
sured her. “I'll be up in fifteen 
minutes.” 

* * * 
IF TEEN minutes later Bill, hat 
fe hand, was talking to Mrs. 
Simpson—or rather, Mrs. 
Simpson was doing the talking, and 
Bill the listening. 

“Why, Mr. Morton,” Mrs. Simpson 
was saying, “I declare I never saw 
a house so inadequately equipped for 
electricity. This house hasn’t a 
single base plug in any of the rooms 
and so few switches—and no floor 
plug under the dining-room table, 
and no signal from the dining room 
to the pantry. 

“Dr. Gray told us you wired the 
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house,” continued Mrs. Simpson, 
“but I should say you only half 
wired it.” 

“You are absolutely right, Mrs. 
Simpson,” answered Bill, now on the 
defensive. ‘And when I did this job 
I called the Doctor’s attention to the 
lack of switches and base plugs but 
he did not want to bother with the 
expense of putting them in the old 
house, he said. He wanted only the 
equipment you see installed—so he 
got it. 

“Now, Mrs. Simpson, I think I 
4 know what you want. Base plugs, 
é switches, floor plugs in the dining 
room, a signal from the dining room 
to the pantry, an outlet for your 
sewing machine, one for your press- 
ing iron, convenient outlets on each 
floor for the vacuum cleaner, and an 
outlet for the washing machine in 
the laundry. And by the way, here’s 
a booklet from the Society for Elec- 
& trical Development about its ‘Conve- 
¢ nience Outlet’ campaizn. It tells a lot 
of new uses for outlets. I think if 
you will look it over you will find 
some suggestions for floor plugs and 
base plugs that will interest you.” 
The booklet listed various appli- 
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ESTIMATE SHEET FOR “CONVENIENCE 
OUTLET” AND SWITCH EXTENSIONS 








Material Labor 

42 Wall cases. $10.50 $21.00 

84 BX bushings. . Cy ) re 

6 Floor receptacles, complete... 18.00 12.00 

800 ft. BX (two-wire).......... 56.00 50.00 

200 ft. BX (three-wire)......... 18.00 12.00 

14 Base plugs. . een ae 14.00 7.00 

12 Three-way switches....... 18.00 9.00 

1 Master switch. . ae 65.00 25.00 

1 Single-pole switch.......... 1.00 .50 

2 Floor push buttons, wire, ete. 10.00 10.00 

Tape, solder, etc........... SOR oe wrccen 

pc sigalg ee Ener reson ferrite $219.70 $146.50 
Labor.. 146.50 
$366.20 


Add (50 per cent for overhead 


and profit 183.10 


$549.30 





ances which might be used in each 
room of the average dwelling, pro- 
viding proper outlets were installed. 
The appliances were set down in 
groups for each room, very much like 
the tabulation in the frontispiece 
of this issue of ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING (page 56), and as Mrs. 
Simpson and Contractor Morton 
walked through the various rooms of 
the Simpson home, Morton read off 
the appliances which might be needed 
or appropriately uscd in each, add- 
ing his own recommendations. 

Mrs. Simpson readily agreed to 
his suggestion for outlets and wall 
switches as he noted them down on 


a “uniform proposal blank,” and 
when together they had finished the 
rounds of all the rooms, she promptly 
asked the practical question: 

“When could you start the work, 
Mr. Morton?” 

“To-morrow at 8 o’clock my men 
and material will be on the job, if 
you give the word,” Bill answered, 
equally promptly, ‘and we will push 
it right through.” 

“That would be satisfactory,” said 
Mrs. Simpson. “And how much will 
it cost to put in the outlets and 
switches we have talked about?” 

“To give you an accurate estimate, 
I will take this old wiring plan,” said 
Bill, “and mark on it all the new 
outlets. Then I will be able to give 
you detailed figures.” 

“Very well, go ahead, but in the 
meantime you had better have your 
men get started on the work,” said 
Mrs. Simpson—to which Bill said 
“Thank you.” 

* 
ES—thank you for the job 
and many thanks for showing 
me that people really want 
outlets and switch conveniences in 
their homes, and are willing to pay 


* * 


ce 
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Using the sample layouts at the left as reminders, 
tractor Morton listed on the right-hand page the outlets and 
Fa eer needed for each room. From this sheet he made up 
the summary estimate in the table above, detailing the costs of 











Con- material and labor. 








The uniform proposal sheet shown has been 


prepared by the Society for Electrical Development for free dis- 
tribution in connection with the campaign, and copies will be sent 
on request to the Society at 29 West 39th Street, New York City. 
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for them,” soliloquized Bill. “Here I 
am in a prosperous little town, with 
about 1000 prospective customers, 
and I have been sitting back in my 
office instead of going after the busi- 
ness—just waiting for the business 
to come to me. 

“Base plugs, switches, washing 
machines, coffee percolators, electric 
irons, outlet for curling irons in bath 


rooms, sewing machine motors, out- 
lets for vacuum cleaners, electric 
fans and—. Golly,” shouted Bill, 
“think of all the sales I’ve been 
letting get away from me. 

“Well, here’s where I buy a flivver, 
get out some advertising matter, call 
around to see people, and get a clerk 
in the office to answer the phone 
while I go after the business.” 


And in his soliloquy Bill took off 
his hat and bowed low. 

“Thank you very much, Mrs. Simp- 
son, for the job and for teaching 
me what I ought to have realized 
before—that people nowadays are 
waiting and willing to equip their 
homes with all the electrical labor- 
saving devices they can use, if some- 
body will only show them the way!” 





How to Open and Successfully Operate 
An Electric Store 


“The Contractor-Dealer Must Wake Up to His Present Oppor- 


tunities” Is Message Presented Before Cleveland Convention 


of National Contractor-Dealers’ 


The Erner Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


address before the Electrical 

League of Cleveland by one of 
our prominent advertising and sales 
managers. The subject of his talk 
was, “The War and Salesmanship.” 
At that time we were not as wide 
awake to the war as we are to-day. 
His trend of thought was that we 
needed to be sold on the war. He 
felt that Uncle Sam needed a good 
advertising manager to “sell” the 
war to the people of the United 
States. In his enthusiasm he stated 
that if he were Secretary Daniels, 
he would send one of dur submarines 
out into New York harbor and blow 
the top off the Singer Building just 
to wake the country up to the serious- 
ness of the thing. 

Just about the same condition ex- 
ists to-day with regard to the oppor- 
tunities for service and profit that 
the times are laying in the path of 
you contractors and dealers in the 
matter of merchandising electrical 
appliances. You men—or very few 
of you at least—are awake to the 
money-making possibilities of ap- 
pliance departments or shops for the 
sale of labor-saving electrical ap- 
pliances. Some of you, no doubt, 
have stores. I hope you have made 
them profitable places of business, 
but those of you who have done so 


Gu TIME AGO I heard an 


Association, 


By R. E. FLOWER 


are exceptions. More of you have 
lost money, and along with the money 
your enthusiasm for the appliance 
end of the game. You are sleeping 
on the job—you are not apace with 
the times. 

I venture to say that a number of 
you have seen younger fellows leave 
you or your central stations and open 
small specialty shops and make good, 
and yet you have never changed your 
viewpoint. You have never absorbed 
the idea that you could do the job 
much better than they—you with 
your established places of business 
and reputations of long standing. 


$5,000 A MONTH IN WASHING 
MACHINE SALES 


I was talking just last week to a 
young man in Davenport, Iowa, 
where I spent my vacation, who for 
years had been an appliance sales- 
man for the electric light company. 
He left that company some few 
months ago and went into the washer 
business. He told me that last 
month he sold fifty-six electric wash- 
ing machines. And I believed his 
statement because I know of men 
in our own city who have plugged 
along for years as salesmen or de- 
partment heads in retail stores, who 
have opened small appliance shops and 
in two or three months built a busi- 
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ness of $5,000 to $6,000 per month 
in washing machines and ironing 
machines alone. Many of you have 
seen the department and furniture 
stores put in electrical departments 
and have felt the weight of their 
competition. 

These are the channels this busi- 
ness is swiftly drifting into and if 
you contractors and dealers do not 
awake soon, the specialty men, de- 
partment stores and furniture es- 
tablishments will have it beyond 
your reach. 

I am talking squarely from the 
shoulder, but I assure you the spirit 
is right. This appliance business 
belongs to you, gentlemen. It is 
yours by right of heritage. 

A man remarked to me just the 
other day that he would like to get 
into the appliance business, but he 
had made up his mind to wait until 
after the war and see what condi- 
tions were then. Gentlemen, I want 
to tell you, as I told him, the ap- 
pliance business, and by appliance 
business I mean the washing ma- 
chine, ironing machine, cleaner, sew- 
ing machine and electric range busi- 
ness, was never better than it is to- 
day. Conditions, war conditions, have 
made it so. 

To-day the servant problem is a 
most perplexing one to the house- 
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wife. Washwomen and servants are 
almost impossible to secure. War 
work with its unheard-of pay and 
wages is calling the working women 
into the factories and mills where 
they not only earn a man’s wages, 
but are doing their bit in the win- 
ning of the war. 

I honestly believe that we men in 
the electrical industry can be of 
great service to our country in 
teaching our housewives efficiency 
and economy in the management of 
their homes. 


ELECTRIC SHOP SHOULD BE SIMPLE 
AND ATTRACTIVE 


I do not believe in elaborate 
electrical stores. Our electric ap- 
pliance shops of to-day should be 
on a war basis. They should be 
attractive, of course, but their at- 
tractiveness should assert itself in 
their simplicity. They should be 
trimmed of all the frills and fancies 
that often creep into them. I have 
known of electrical stores planned in 
the form of completely furnished 
bungalows at great expense. In 
these well-appointed cottages have 
been boudoirs, every detail of which 
was perfect—from the overhanging 
French cretonne draperies to the 
four-poster bed—all done for the dis- 
play of a baby’s milk warmer, a 
heating pad, and possibly mi-lady’s 
mmassage machine. What a waste of 
space and money on articles of little 
merchandising value because of their 
slow turnover! 

Make your electric shop a war-time 
electric shop. Give your most valu- 
able space to the labor-saving elec- 
trical necessities that should be in 
every home. I don’t mean to min- 
imize the usefulness of the smaller 
appliar.ces, but the washing machine, 
the electrically operated ironer, the 
sewing machine, the vacuum cleaner 
and the electric range or fireless 
cooker are the necessities of the 
day as lighteners of home labor—the 
appliances that the successful mer- 
chants are selling. 


PLAN WINDOW DISPLAYS, AND GET 
MOTION INTO THEM 


Display windows are important 
factors and should be carefully 
planned. See that they are of suffi- 
cient size for actual demonstrations. 
If you have two small ones rearrange 
your entrance and put in one large 
window—and then use it. Th2 win- 


dows of any retail merchandising 
establishment in your town are suffi- 
cient testimony to their value. 
Change the displays often and don’t 
forget that motion catches the eye 
and makes many a sale. 

In arranging your interior display 
put the labor-saving appliances in 
the most prominent place, where cus- 
tomers coming into your store must 
see them. Keep the Mazda lamps 
and fuse plugs in the rear; people 
will find them no matter where they 
are. 

And just a word about your ap- 
pliance display. A washing machine 





R. E. FLOWER 
Erner Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio 





in itself has little attraction for any- 
one. Place it before a pair of neat 
laundry trays. Put water and soap 
in it and keep it running. The 
creamy suds will attract everyore to 
it and elicit questions that will g've 
the salesman his chance to get the 
name of the prospect. 

The same is true of the ironing 
machine. Have it near the washer. 
Connect it up, both for gas and elec- 
tricity, so that you can operate it on 
a minute’s notice. At its side should 
be a clothes rack upon which are a 
number of articles neatly laundered 
and ironed. A boy’s rompers, pa- 
jamas, house dresses and aprons, a 
negligee shirt and like things convey 
to the mind better than you can tell 
that this machine will iron 85 per 
cent of an ordinary wash. 

Then comes the vacuum cleaner. 
Display it on a table, using a piece 
of good carpet or rug for the demon- 





stration. This gets the machine up 
in a good position and the salesman 
makes the demonstration more at 
ease. 

The electric sewing machine has 
its place in every home. Put it on 
a neat stand with a chair provided 
so that a lady may sit down and 
operate it herself. She knows the 
drudgery of the foot-power machine 
and will appreciate in a minute the 
advantages of the electric machine. 

These are self-evident bits of good 
merchandising, but how many elec- 
tric stores use them? 


TRAINING SALESPEOPLE IS THE 
ONE BIG PROBLEM 


The salesman is your one big 
problem. Clerks can be had in any 
numbers, but it is going to take some 
serious, thoughtful work on your 
part to make salespeople of them. 
This one thing is probably the cause 
of more failures in the selling of 
electrical merchandise than any 
other. 

The other day I went into the elec- 
trical department of one of our large 
house-furnishing stores and _ hap- 
pened to stop by the washing 
machine. As I was looking at it a 
clerk approached and said ‘‘Are you 
interested in an electric washing 
machine?” I told him that I was, 
slightly, and he said “Let me tell 
you about this machine. It is a 
great device. It washes clothes.” 
“Fine,” I said, “but where do you 
put them.” “Oh inside this cylinder. 
It then revolves six and a half revo- 
lutions in this direction and then 
goes in the other direction six and 
a half revolutions. The machine is 
$125. Can’t I send one out?” and 
he looked at me as though he ex- 
pected me to shell out one hunderd 
and twenty-five perfectly good simo- 
leons at once and give him my ad- 
dress for delivery. 

I told him I wanted to know more 
about the machine. How did it get 
the clothes clean? How long would 
it take to do a washing? How much 
would it cost for electricity to run 
it? and honestly, he couldn’t answer 
correctly one of the simplest ques- 
tions that any woman would have 
asked. 

He didn’t know that dirt in clothes 
was simply dust particles held to- 
gether by a greasy binder and that 
the hot water and the free alkali in 
the soap dissolved the greasy binder 
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and that the gentle flushing of water 
through the fabric caused by the 
tumbling of the clothes flushed away 
this dirt without wear or tear on 
the clothes. He didn’t call to my at- 
tention that a woman always washes 
her dainty and valuable pieces of 
point lace after the same principle 
by dipping them up and down in a 
bowl of hot soapy water and that she 
did so to save wear and tear. He 
didn’t tell me that this saving in 
wear and tear would mean anything 
to the housewife or that it would 
mean anything to my pocketbook 
through making the clothes last four 
of five times as long. He evidently 
didn’t know that you didn’t wear 
out sheets sleeping on them or that 
tablecloths didn’t wear out from the 
pushing of dishes around on them, 
but that it was the old-fashioned 
washboard that did the trick. He 
wasn’t aware that he was selling an 
electric servant almost human in its 
ability to clean clothes quickly and 
without the confusion and fatigue 
that usually accompanies washday. 
He never gave me one good reason 
why I should part with my $125 
and accept in return the greatest 
labor, time and money-saving device 
man ever built for use in the home. 


SELL APPLIANCES ON THE BASIS OF 
THE SERVICE THEY RENDER 


Your salespeople must be educated 
to sell labor-saving appliances for the 
service they will give. A man buys 
a typewriter or a dictaphone for the 
service it will render his business 
and for that alone. So it must be 
with women in the management of 
their homes. It is up to you dealers 
to make the housewife feel her re- 
sponsibility for the management of 
her home. 

Salespeople must put some human 
interest into their business. They 
must sell themselves the need for 
these things in the home before their 
enthusiasm can become real enough 
to carry them far towards the 
achievement of success in selling 
electric appliances. 

District or outside salesmen are 
not beneath your dignity, if carefully 
selected, and they play an important 
part in a large volume of business. 

The real, successful merchants are 
all employing outside men for house- 
to-house canvassing. This game is 
still one of education, and only in 


this way can you reach all of the 
people in your community with your 
message. These men can be secured 
on a commission basis. It is being 
done with much success. A good 
salesman produces an average of 
twenty sales per month. He will 
establish a nice business for himself 
and you if he conscientiously fol- 
lows up the business as he secures it. 
Every sale produces another and the 
thing soon becomes an endless chain 
affair, growing steadily almost of 
its own accord when once well 
started. 

The problem of advertising is one 
to be worked out to fit conditions. 
Some successful merchants, for in- 
stance, set aside so much per machine 
for advertising. That is, if the 
amount is $2 per machine and if he 
sells fifty machines this month, he 
will spend $100 next month on that 
particular item. 


DEFERRED PAYMENTS HELP SELL 
LARGER APPLIANCES 


Appliances such as washers and 
ironers must- be demonstrated and 
they must be sold on deferred pay- 
ments in order to do a volume of 
business. When sold on time a 
charge for carrying the paper should 
be made. Too many dealers sell 
these things on ten or twelve months’ 
time at the list price and then give 
a discount from the list price for 
cash. This is all wrong. Your 


margin of profit isn’t sufficient to 
stand this. The list price is fair and 
should be the amount of money you 
receive. You cannot make a _ profit 
selling appliances for less than the 
list and you cannot sell them on a 
year’s time at the list and make any 
money. You must make the cus- 
tomer pay for the use of your money 
and the expense and trouble he is 
putting you to in asking you to carry 
his account over a_ considerable 
period. Arrangements can be made 
with the banks in most any city to 
discount your papers on these ac- 
counts. Some manufacturers have 
even gone so far as to organize 
finance companies for this purpose 
and will buy your papers if you sell 
their vroduct. It is quite important 
that you work out the details of 
financing appliance sales on deferred 
payments. The rush of business and 
the rapidity with which these sales 
tie up capital has been the cause of 
big worries and much embarrass- 
ment to many dealers. 

In closing let me repeat that if 
the contractors and dealers of this 
country are to keep the electrical ap- 
pliance business within their grasp, 
and out of the hands of the little 
specialty shops and the big depart- 
ment stores, they must organize at 
once appliance departments along 
sensible, easily adhered to mer- 
chandising principles, with capable, 
well-trained selling forces. 














Use Your Sidewalk Grating to Boost Fan Sales 


An effective way to demonstrate 
the cooling effect of electric breezes 
is as follows: 

Most display windows are raised a 
couple of feet from the sidewalk 
level, with paneling from the ground 
to the glass. This waste space either 
is connected with the cellar, or can 
be without much trouble. If one of 
the panels be removed and a metal 
grating substituted, a strong current 
of air can be projected across the 
sidewalk by means of a 12-in. or 


16-in. fan. Coming from under- 
ground this air will be extremely 
cool and this coolness can be intensi- 
fied by arranging for a spray of 
running water between the fan and 
the grating. 

Striking the thin summer hosiery 
of both men and women the contrast 
between this cool breeze and the hot 
sidewalk will be most gratefully 
noticed, and an attractive sign in the 
window can tell how to buy such a 
cool breeze for one’s own home. 
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Speaking of Loyalty— 


CENTRAL STATION commercial man was dis- 
cussing one of the policies of his company. 

“Of course it’s a fool policy,” he said. “It was 
adopted without proper consideration to meet an emer- 
gency. Some day it will be changed, but in the mean- 
time it’s stamped with the O.K. of the Big Boss. That’s 
all I need to know about it.” 

No argument. No sulking. No “panning” of his 
superiors by this chap. He doesn’t agree with the 
policy, but he’s not paid to agree—he’s paid to carry it 
into effect. 

There’s room in this business for more men like that. 


Do a Good Job—and Shout About It! 


VEN a superficial study of the central station versus 

retailer problem will convince a thinking man that 
where dealers are doing a real job and are letting the 
central station realize the fact, they are having very 
little trouble with central station competition. Cen- 
tral stations want to load their lines with devices. Their 
real commercial job is selling service. In most instances 
if the electrical dealers will do a real merchandising 
business and toot their own horns a bit about it to the 
central station, hearty co-operation will follow. And 
incidentally we believe it might pay some central sta- 
tions to look about and see if a real merchant exists in 
fact or in potentiality, before embarking in any radical 
retail enterprise. 


Make the Most of the Small Sale 


ONY, the bootblack, runs: a one-man _ business. 

When he pockets a dime part of it is a profit. There 
is a bootblack in Minneapolis who owns a $40,000 apart- 
ment building purchased with his profits. 

Mary, the apple woman, runs a one-woman business. 
When she pockets a nickel part of it is a profit. An 
apple woman in Chicago is using the profits to pay for 
her small daughter’s piano. 

Bootblacks, apple women, newsboys and junk dealers 
are good profit-makers. And here is the fact to remem- 
ber: All of their profits are made on small sales and 
most of these are repeat sales. 

That fact points out a highway to profits for the 
electrical contractor-dealer. Many sales in the electric 
shop are small sales, but the volume of such sales can 
be increased. If only a small variety of goods is car- 
ried in stock, the infrequent small purchaser is not 
likely to become a repeat customer. But the small sale 
should not be slighted for that reason. Profits grow 


from dimes and quarters as well as from dollars. Many 
small sales usually result in larger profits than a few 
large sales. Lamps, fuses and batteries are small items 
as far as individual sales go, but they mean volume and 
“come-again” business. Now that the war has de- 
creased the volume of larger construction business, the 
dealer is face to face with a rare opportunity to develop 
a worth-while volume of small business by increasing 
the variety of his appliances, electrical novelties and 
small stock, and pushing those lines that bring customers 
back for more. 


Time to Do Your Christmas Buying 


R. GARFIELD at Washington is telling us all to 
order our winter’s coal now. And this warning 
ought to remind us also that the present is none too soon 
to order electrical goods for the next Christmas selling 
campaigns. With shortages of raw material in many 
lines, with labor scarce, and with railroad transporta- 
tion slow and uncertain, the factories will have their 
own problems this fall. It will not do, this year, for 
dealers to wait and “order later” in the easy-going fash- 
ion of former seasons. 
The prudent merchant will be the one who orders his 
line of Christmas goods—with his coal—Now! 














Costly! 
ITH the easy reflection that “To err is human,” 
we chloroform: our conscience whenever a mis- 


take occurs. But in business, to err is costly—for 
errors lead to complaints, and complaints require ad- 
justment and adjustments eat up profits. 

A Mid-West department store having 2500 employees 
found that 12,000 errors were committed monthly, re- 
sulting in 5000 complaints. The cost of rectifying mis- 
takes and satisfying kickers was appalling. So a little 
plan was devised whereby bonuses were granted for 
errorless performance of duty. At once the number of 
mistakes and complaints dropped to 2000 a month. 

It may be argued that we pay wages for errorless 
work, and that to give a bonus for something we should 
receive anyway is the same as paying double for service. 
On the other hand, human nature is so devised that 
men and women will respond to the bait of a small re- 
ward where they might be less affected by ordinary ap- 
peals. The ethics of giving a bonus in such case may 
be open to argument, but there can be no argument as 
to the desirability of the result sought. Errors cost 
money, and any reasonable proposition for eliminating 
them is worth a trial. 
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HINTS FOR THE CONTRACTOR 






A Timely Reminder to Help 


Contractors Collect 





Please Read All of This 


E earnestly request, in view of war-time conditions, 
Wii scarcity of all forms of labor, that prompt pay- 
ment be made. This is enclosed with our statement, show- 
ing balance due us at the end of last month, and in line 
with similar requests from many of our creditors, we wish 
to say that this should not be construed in any sense asa 
reflection on your credit, but in the interest of the National 
welfare. We quote, in part, from New York Telephone 
Company’s recent newspaper advertisement No. 6. 


OUR SERVICE FLAG 


With so large a number of men in the service of the Nation, and 
with an unprecedented program of construction made necessary by increased 
demands for service, the conservation of labor is necessary. 

ihe te bor expended in collecting overdue bills, which in some cases 
is duplication upon duplication of effort, would be unnec essary if these accounts 
wre pak id within the reasonable spect ified perio d of time.” 






Also Public Service Electric Company’s advertisement 
of June 17th: 


sir be ¢ additional trips mean a waste of time and man power which 
therwise be fully employed to the advant, vtage of the public. And 
ne pr csent is a time of conservation, not wast 





Thanks for your patience and attention. 


ELECTRIC MOTOR & REPAIR COMPANY 
264 Harsty STREET 
Newark, N. J. 











This timely reminder slip—linking up the 
electrical contractor’s collections with na- 
tional welfare and efficiency, is attached to 
each statement sent out by this contracting 
firm. 





Some of the large corporations of 
the East have recently been publish- 
ing educational advertising in the 
newspapers, showing how the cus- 
tomer who is delinquent in paying 
his account—so that a bill collector 
has to be sent for the money—is 
adding needlessly to the cost of op- 


Ideas on Estimating, Stock Keeping, Shop 
and Construction Methods, and Collections 


erating the business. The ad also 
points out how this needless cost is 
saddled on the prompt paying cus- 
tomers. Taking advantage of this 
timely and appropriate note in the 
national efficiency campaign, the Elec- 
tric Motor & Repair Company, New- 
ark, N. J., has reprinted two of these 
advertisements on slips of convenient 
size, and one of these reminder slips 
is attached to all bills sent out. 





Contractor Must Give Care- 


ful Study to Labor Costs 


“If the labor for which you are 
paying is not properly charged tv 
the job to which it belongs, or if 
you do not know just how much 
labor it costs you to install a switch, 
an outlet box, a fixture or any of the 
many operations involved in the ex- 
ecution of a job, you cannot proper- 
ly estimate the cost of labor on a 
job, and if you cannot do that, then 
your estimate can only be guesswork 
and you cannot study your costs or 
practice economy,” says John A. 
Piepkorn, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Electrical Contractor-Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in a letter to the membership. 

“Do you know how much time 
your electricians are wasting on a 
job on account of lack of informa- 





How an Idaho Contractor Contributes 5 Per Cent of His 
Gross Sales to Any War Fund Selected by Customer 





"BE PATRIOTIC | 
Pe Your P * Your F Purchases Pa 


Ex rey — she LLARTHE. 
PUBLIC SPENL Tu t 


| 
| _ Help UncleSam Win the War, 


FOR THE DURATION AR, WITH EV Name. 
HE NT OF ONE DoL} 





Be FACE VALUE FIVE CENTS 


ONE WAY TO HELP UNCLE SAM WIN THE WAR 


THIS CARD IS ISSUED TO 





War Fund 


who has purchased material or work to the amount of $1.00. 
filled in and turned over to the authorized collector of any war fund, such 
as the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., etc., who can return it properly filled in and 
receive a check for an amount of the face value of the card. 


Address... 





It may be 


|THE IDAHO ELECTRIC COMPANY 





Collector ................ 








The Idaho Electric Co: 


| MONTPELIER, [DAHO 





Si gleams un must sign or card is no good. 


WHEN YOU BUY FROM US YOU HELP WIN THE WAR 


Montpelier, Idaho 


| Salesman = 











This advertisement, and the card used in carrying out the plan, explains clearly 
how the Idaho Electric Company offers to contribute 5 per cent of its merchandise 


sales to any war fund selected by the purchaser. 


The card, of course, must be in- 


dorsed by the store salesman and by the customer, who enters the name of the bene- 


ficiary fund. 


WAGE TABLE PREPARED BY WISCONSIN 
ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRICAL CON- 
TRACTORS AND DEALERS 


ag Day Pay per Day, Cents 


n- Non- 
ion Union Union Non-Union 
Elec- Elec- 
trie tri- 
cian Helper cian Helper 
Appleton. . 9 9 45 Z5 ite Ree 
Fond du Lac .. 9 oe side 40 pe 
Green Bay... 9 9 45 25 40 25 
Kenosha. . Ss Lyi | ne rem 
La Crosse. . 8 aD | ea ales 
Madison. . Br actus PROS Salis ~ eee 
Mayville. . a 10 4 Wier 38 25 
Milwaukee.. 8 8 su," 30 40-60 25 
Oshkosh.... . 8 8 474 25 45 25 
Plymouth... .. 9 cae 374 25 
Racine...... 8 9 65 35 50 30 
— oS .. 70: 35-50 | acs. aes 
Waukesha... 9 OF sg 20 





tion as to how to proceed, or be- 
cause the proper material or a suffi- 
ciency of it is not on the job, or 
because the tools are not in proper 
shape or not on the job at all, or 
various other reasons for delays? If 
your records do not reveal this then 
you cannot succeed in studying your 
cost or economy. 

“Your electricians are an im- 
portant factor in your business and 
their good-will is necessary to your 
success. It behooves you to get next 
to your workmen, make them fecl 
that their interests and your inter- 
ests are mutual. Have weekly or 
monthly meetings with your work- 
men.and let them feel that their 
grievances or complaints should ke 
presented and discussed at such 
meetings—let them feel that you 
trust them and that you expect their 
co-operation. <A satisfied workman 
is the finest asset in our business 
and a living advertisement, and a 
little co-operation between yourself 
and workmen will help a good deal 
to solve the present labor condition 
with which we are confronted.” 





Pay Out Change in Thrift 
Stamps! 


A large New York electrical con- 
tractor has asked his wiremen to 
accept all change in their weekly pay 
envelopes in the form of thrift 
stamps. Thus a man who would 
receive 85 cents in change, gets in- 
stead three thrift stamps and 10 
cents in change. 

No difficulty was experienced in 
getting the men to agree to this plan, 
and an average of $60 to $70 a week 
is now distributed in thrift stamps 
in the pay envelopes of this one firm. 
Many new books have been started, 
and the plan has attracted the 
patriotic interest of every employee. 
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TABLE FOR FIGURING NET PROFITS 
IF YOUR COST OF DOING BUSINESS FIGURED ON SALES IS REPRESENTED BY ONE OF THESE FIGURES 


% W% N% 12% B% 4% 15% 16% 
AND —«-3_—=— ify Loss 81% loss. 9%, Loss 10;% loes 11,75 loss 12% loss 13;%5 loas 
YOU 5 5% loss 6% loss 7% loss 8% loss 9% I-38 10% loss 11% loes 
MARK 10 00), loss i, loss 2’, los 3% loss 4,5 loss 5, loss 6,’ loss 
veoes 15 3ty ot. (OOD Lows 1,4, oss 2,4, Joes 

2 «6% 53 4% 3% 2% 1% = 00% 
ONE 25 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 

30 1; Ry Uy 104 os Sys Ts 
THESE 33% 15 14 13 12 n 10 9 
ee 35 Sh 14H 13EH EHLERS 

40 18% 17% 16% 15%, 14% 13% 12% 
ABOVE 50 23% 22% 21% 20% 19% 18% 17% 

60.2736 26% 25%GsiKHGECsCiBYGE’:«Cé2HECsC«éLYK 

75. 32% 31% = 30%) 20%) 827%, 8H 
COST, 100 4 83 8=©6938 0S yiK_Ci(“‘é SSC~*C 


17% 18% 19% 20% 21% 22% 23% 24% 25% 
145 loss 1575 loss 16% loss 17's loss 18,%, loss 19%, loss 20% loss 215 loss 22, loss 
12% loss 13% loss 14% loss 15% loes 16% loss 17% loss 18% loss 19% loss 20% loss 

T¥s loss 835 boss 99s logs 10y%5 loss 11,4 loss 125 loss 13% loes 14y%5 loss-15,% loss 

3; loss 4,4, loss 5; loss 6y4 loss 7,4; loss 8; loss 94%; loss 10, loan 11%, loss 
00} loss 1} loss 2% loss 334 loss 444 loss 534 loss 64 loss 734 loss 814 lows 

3 2 1 00° loes 1 loss 2 loss 3 loss 4 loss 5 loa 

Ors Svs 4s 3y5 25 Tye 007s (ODF F lows “144 losa 

8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 00 

StF 7H 644 Sus au} 3th 235 1{$ = 00H 
11% 10% o% 8% 7% 6% 5% 4% 3% 
16% 15 144% 13% 12% 1s 104% 9% 8% 
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YOUR PERCENTAGE OF NET -PROFIT IS REPRESENTED BY THE FIGURE AT THE JUNCTION OF THE TWO COLUMNS 


EXPLANATION — If your cost of doing business is 15% of your gross sales and you mark goods at 25% above cost, your net profit is 5% on sales—as 
shown in diagram. If your cost of doing business is 18% and you mark your goods at 60% above cost, your net profit is 1934% on sales. 


Form20@R WM 5-12 


This table can be used for finding the proper percentage of “mark-up” and also 
the net profit which the contractor is making, providing he knows his ‘‘overhead.” 





A Minus-and-Plus Short Cut 
for Time Tickets 


When it comes to filling in forms, 
workmen nearly always follow the 
line of least resistance. That is why 
a form should be designed so as to 
carry the largest amount of informa- 
tion with the smallest amount of fill- 
in. N. L. Walker, a _ contractor- 
dealer of Raleigh, N. C., has kept 
this fact- in mind in making sure 
that he will know promptly when 
repair and construction jobs are 
completed. Workmen are now in- 
structed, when turning in their time 
tickets for the day, to mark a minus 
sign after an unfinished job and 
a plus sign after a finished one. 
This is an easier method than using 
words to indicate the condition of 
any job. If a sign is not inserted, 
the fact is quickly noted next morn- 
ing by the bookkeeper when he 
charges the time against the job. 





Shall a Charge Be Made for 
Small Repairs ? 


Charging for repairs to appliances, 
even where no material is included 
in the job, is becoming more and 
more an established practice among 
the contractor-dealers of Wisconsin. 
The increasing tendency among cen- 
tral stations to make a charge for 
this sort of service is making it pos- 
sible for the contractor-dealers to 
successfully carry out their policy 
In some instances, notably in the 
shop of W. R. Johnson of Wausau, 
a delivery charge is being made in 
addition to the repair charge. Mr. 
Johnson is taking advantage of the 
agitation in favor of the “cash and 
carry” plan. 


In a few instances, however, the 
contractor-dealers still believe that 
repair jobs which require no mate- 
rial should not be charged for. This 
policy is adopted where it is felt 
necessary to make a large number 
of friends for the firm, and where it 
is necessary to adopt some plan to 
get people accustomed to coming to 
the store. In still other cases the 
question of making a charge on an 
appliance repair, where the appli- 
ance is brought to the store and 
called for, is left to the judgment of 
the store clerks, who in the smaller 
cities know most of the customers. 


A Table That Helps Figure 
Net Profits 


To assist in educating its contrac- 
tor-dealer customers to maintain a 
proper respect for “overhead” ex- 
pense the Central Electric Company 
of Chicago has worked up a table for 
figuring net profits. It presents an 
easy method of getting at the net 
profit when the per cent of overhead 
and per cent of “mark-up” are known. 

Sometimes in using the table the 
dealer chooses the column at the top 
which represents his overhead and 
runs down this column to the per cent 
profit he wants to make, then runs 
out to the figures at the left edge of 
the table to learn how much he will 
have to add to the cost of the goods 
delivered. Another use the dealer 
finds for the table is to take the figure 
at the top of the table representing 
his overhead and the figure at the 
side represents his mark-up, and then 
at the junction of these two columns 
he locates the percentage of profit he 
is making. 

It seems that the former proceed- 
ure is the better one to adopt as every 
dealer should have some system of 
marking up goods when they arrive 
so he will know that each line carries 
its proper profit. 





This Is the Time for the Electrical Contractor to Push 
Sales of Industrial Merchandise 
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In discussing the “merchandising opportunity” before the electrical industry to-day, 
we are likely to think mostly of household-appliance business and to overlook the great 
field of industrial electrical merchandise—appliances used in factories—a ready sale for 


which awaits only aggressive salesmanship. 


The above shows how one distributer is 


leading the way tc promote these “industrial merchandise’ sales by its contractor 


customers. 
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Show Window, Counter, Mail, Advertising and Specialty 







Hotpoint Backs Up Govern- 
ment Conservation Plans 


“How to Help in the Government’s 
Conservation Plans” is the title of 
the latest dealer help issued by the 
Hotpoint division of the Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Company. From be- 
ginning to end, “win the war’ is the 
one theme of this large, sixteen-page, 
portfolio. On every page emphasis 
is brought to bear heavily on the 
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DEALER HELPS 


WHAT THE MANUFACTURER OFFERS TO 
Hete You GET MorE TRADE 


that would be burned in the home to 
obtain equivalent results. With this 
fact before him, the dealer is given 
suggestions for summer, fall and 
winter sales, all of which should aid 
in the conservation of coal. 

Some of these suggestions tell how 
to use high school boys or women in 
making demonstrations of appliances, 
how to arrange four-minute talks on 
coal conservation at motion picture 
theaters, how to use the Hotpoint 
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herefore it is your 
Patriotic duty to pro- 
mote the intelligent use 
of electrical appliances, 








Front and back covers of the latest dealer-help prepared by the Hotpoint division 
of the Edison Electric Appliance Company emphasize its late summer, fall and winter 
plans to assist dealers develop business which will help detinitely in winning the war. 
The portfolio is packed tight with valuable ideas for the retailer of electrical appliances. 





fact that the electrical retailer faces 
a rare opportunity to serve his coun- 
try well and to build up his own 
business at the same time, by push- 
ing the sale of appliances which save 
food and coal. This message is for- 
cibly carried home by the back cover 
page, as shown in the illustration. 
Definite, workable business helps 
for the balance of 1918 make up the 
contents of the portfolio. On the first 
page attention is called to the fact 
that where electricity is generated by 
coal, the same household operations 
can be performed with one-third of 
the coal burned at a central station 


newspaper ads, and how to arrange 
window displays: 

Reproductions of Hotpoint ads in 
magazines of national circulation and 
dates when these ads will appear give 
the dealer a chance to prepare early 
to tie up his show windows with the 
company’s national advertising. 

Some fifteen or more folders for 
trade distribution are shown in col- 
ors, and suggestions given for using 
them. Attention is called to a new 
way of using the window display 
screens supplied to dealers by the 
Hotpoint division on request. 

Much space is given to the electric 


heaters, as a device which helps to 
save coal. The company announces 
its purpose to advertise extensively 
the Hedlite heater during the fall. 
A special folder on this heater is in 
preparation. Diagrams for window 


displays of the heater are given. Six 


large medallions, illustrating uses, 
have been prepared for distribution 
to dealers who plan heater windows. 
These medallions can be inserted in 
the heater itself. 

“Fuel saving gifts” and “Food sav- 
ing gifts” will be the slogans of the 
Hotpoint campaign during the holi- 
day season. 

The portfolio contains a complete 
catalog of the Hotpoint appliances, 
the new price list which was effective 
July 15, and return postcards for or- 
dering any or all of the selling ma- 
terials offered to dealers. 





New Appleton Catalog in 
Two Sizes 


The Appleton Electric Company, 
218 North Jefferson St., Chicago, is 
distributing its new 160-page catalog 
covering its complete line of “uni- 
lets” and other conduit fittings. This 
catalog is furnished in two sizes— 
that is, standard electrical manufac- 
turers’ size and a convenient pocket 
size. This catalog contains the num- 
bers of new fittings recently placed 
upon the market by this company. A 
feature of the catalog is the pictorial 
index, which facilitates the selection 
of fittings required for any instal- 
lation. 





Sidewalk Demonstration 


To draw the attention of the pub- 
lic to his stock of fans, a Southern 
dealer hit upon a novel scheme which 
has resulted in a healthy increase in 
sales. 

A door-jamb switch was placed at 
the bottom of a piece of board 18 in. 
by 8 in. by 84 in., and a small elec- 
tric fan was screwed into position 
about 4 in. from the top of the board. 
A sufficient length of portable cord 
was used to wire up the switch and 
the fan, and the end was fitted with a 
plug that screwed into a receptacle. 
An appropriate sign was painted on 
the board and the whole arrange- 
ment hangs just to one side of the 
main door to the shop. 

Pedestrians passing the door are 
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attracted by the sign, which reads, 
“If Hot, Push the Button.” Hun- 
dreds of them stop under the fan, 
push the button, and’ are rewarded 
with a cooling breeze from the fan. 
Many are attracted to this store who 
otherwise might pass it by, and sales 
of fans and of other commodities as 
well, have taken a jump.—G. E. Ad- 
vertiser. 





Selling Labor-Saving Appli- 
ances by Photoplay 


Two lantern slides are now avail- 
able for the use of progressive elec- 
trical merchants who are using the 
two-reel motion picture, “A Square 
Deal for His Wife,” prepared for 
dealers by the Western Electric Com- 
pany. The slides are to be run sev- 
eral days or a week ahead of the 
photoplay itself. The one to the left 
is numbered “G-1251,” and to the 
right, “G-1252.”" Dealers who desire 
to push their sales through motion 
picture advertising can arrange for 
booking this film by consulting the 
nearest Western Electric representa- 
tive. It should be remembered that 
“A Square Deal for His Wife” is a 
complete photoplay, driving home the 
idea of housekeeping in the electrical! 
way, for it shows the changes that 
take place in home life when old- 
fashioned household tools are dis- 
placed by modern electrical appli- 
ances. Large posters for motion pic- 
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These two lantern slides are available for the use of progressive electrical merchants 


who are using the two-reel motion picture, 
dealers by the Western Electric Company. 


“A Square Deal for His Wife,” 


prepared for 





ture theater lobbies, and small stuf- 
fers for distributing with the cus- 
tomer’s monthly bills or giving out 
to the motion picture audience, are 
also provided free by the Western 
Electric Company in helping dealers 
make the most of this film. 





New Aids for Selling Fuses 


Dealers who are selling the 
“Union” renewable fuse are offered 
three sales helps by the makers of 
the fuse, the Chicago Fuse Manu- 
facturing Company. These four- 
page folders are 83 in. by 11 in. in 
size, and may be inclosed quickly in 
a long envelope or stamped and 
mailed without an envelope. All three 
folders are addressed to the heads of 
industrial plants and carry illustra- 
tions of the “Union” fuse. 





A Woman’s Work Can Always Be Done 
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Electrical labor-saving appliances have 
old refrain, 
woman’s work can always be done.” 
from a booklet, 
Manufacturing Company, Racine, Wis. 


made it possible for women to forget the 


“a woman’s work is never done,” and to replace it with a new one, “a 
Above are shown the front cover and two pages 
“Housework and Health,” prepared for dealers by the Hamilton- Beach 
It is just the right size for inclosing in letters. 
This is only one of ten or more folders offered free by the company. 





New Broadside for “Denzar’’ 
Dealers 


To give its dealers help in closing 
business on its lighting unit—‘‘Den- 
zar’’—the Beardslee Chandelier Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, has is- 
sued a folder entitled “Day Bright- 
ness.” 

This broadside, which is intended 
for dealers to send to prospects in 
their locality, illustrates the applica- 
tion of “Denzar” for the efficient 
lighting of offices, stores and fac- 
tories, and tells what it will do 
toward increasing office efficiency, 
shop production and sales. 

Several styles of “Denzars” are 
shown with retail prices. The deal- 
er’s name is shown as the signature 
—giving him the direct benefit of all 
sales secured by the folder. This 
broadside is one of a series of deal- 
er’s helps issued by the Beardslee 
company. 





How to Avoid the «Slip-up” 
That Loses the Sale 


“Information and Retail Selling 
Helps” is the title of a new coat- 
pocket booklet prepared by the P. A. 
Geier Company, Cleveland, for the 
use of salesmen distributing the 
Royal electric cleaner. The dealer 
who wishes to impress on the minds 
of his salesmen that nothing must 
be left to the imagination of a pros- 
pect during a demonstration, will 
find the booklet to be especially 
helpful. 

Salesmen often omit one little point 
which otherwise might win a sale. 
The booklet lays emphasis on this 
fault in salesmanship, and tells how 
to avoid or remove it. 
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The Man Who Knows Gets 
the Sale 


By C. M. TALIAFERRO 





A woman who wanted to make a 
purchase visited several different 
electrical stores in search of a certain 
appliance she had seen once and 
which she was able to describe and 
unable to call by name, but at every 
store where she inquired the article 
was not in stock and the clerks gave 
such indifferent answers that she felt 
very much as if they were secretly 
making fun of her. Finally she 
stopped in a store far less preten- 
tious than some of the others and 
found a live salesman who listened 
attentively while she explained the 
article. Then he said, “I haven’t it, 
but I know what it is. I have it pic- 
tured in a catalog. I remember see- 
ing it.” So after a moment he found 
the picture and offered to order the 
article. The price proved to be more 
than the woman could afford to pay. 
The salesman suggested a method of 
substituting other less expensive 
articles which would give the same 
results, and in fact one plan was an 
improvement. Now when that wom- 
an needs anything in the electrical 
line you can guess where she buys it. 
All because the clerk had been in- 
terested enough in his business to 
look at the catalog and know his line. 





Don’t Forget the Mere Man 
By ELvA D. HOOVER 


The other day I was one of a group 
watching the demonstration of a 
dishwashing machine. There was also 
a ““Mere Man” present, evidently in- 
terested in the new device. Presently 
he plucked up courage to get a closer 
view, and said to the salesman, “Well, 
that’s all right about the washing. 
3ut what I would like to know is what 
dries ’em?” The salesman, quick to 
see his opportunity, convinced the 
man that if he bought his wife an 
electric dishwashing machine, no 
longer would he be a slave to the 
hated dish towel. And an ardent ad- 


Plans, Schemes and Methods to 
Increase Sale of Electrical Goods 


vocate of the machine was made. 
Don’t forget that, after all, the man 
pays the bill; and if you can win him 
over, you have your battle more than 
half won. 





Mechanics for the Mechan- 
ical Customer 


One washing machine used for 
demonstrating purposes in the store 
of the Kansas Gas & Electric Com- 
pany at Wichita, Kan., has all its 
gear-case covers removed. Primar- 
ily this is done so that the man in the 
store (who by the way knows how 

















With the gear case removed and the gears 
exposed, the salesmen of a Western com- 
pany are able to demonstrate the workings 
of the machine and convtnce many a doubt- 
ful prospect. 





to talk washing machines) can dem- 
onstrate the simple method of reliev- 
ing strain from the gears on rever- 
sal of the cylinder at every sixth 
revolution of this Eden machine. 
With most men who are prospective 
customers this feature makes a great 
impression. It is especially attrac- 
tive to a man of mechanical turn of 
mind. This feature is also pointed 
out to the women, who, although they 
understand less about it than the 
men, are nevertheless impressed with 
the fact that the moving gears run 
in grease and hence do not wear out 
easily. 


Returned Goods 


To clean up his stock a Middle 
Western electrical dealer had con- 
ducted a clearance sale. It was a 
successful sale in that he disposed 
of a large quantity of rather ancient 
articles. The appliances sold were 
good merchandise but had been in 
stock longer than it is proper for 
such items to remain. 

After the sale, as is usual in such 
cases, a few customers came back 
to the store with their purchases to 
return them or to trade them in. 
Now the dealer could very well and 
very justly have said that goods sold 
at sales were not returnable. But 


he did not. He tried another plan 
with more finesse. He said to the 
customer: 


“Certainly we will accept returned 
goods. But I am surprised that you 
should want to return this particular 
item. It is an excellent piece of 
goods, and it is impossible for us 
even to get this style any more. The 
types we have in stock now are more 
costly than this, and to my mind are 
no better. We are, of course, glad 
to put it back in stock, because now 
that the sale is over, we can get 
more money for it than we did when 
you bought it.” 

In this way, leaving the customer 
still holding the package, and mak- 
ing no attempt to get it, the mer- 
chant resold the goods, and was en- 
abled to retain his original profit. 
Furthermore, he established a repu- 
tation for his concern as one that 
did not hesitate to return money if 
it was demanded. 





Making Your House-to-House 
Circulars Conspicuous 


These are simply suggestions for 
means of distributing advertising 
circulars or dodgers in such a way 
as to get a reading for them in spite 
of their cheap appearance. One way 
is to bore out corn cobs and insert 
the circulars in them. Another way 
is to stick each circular into a wooden 
clothes pin. Or fold each one and 
fasten it with a wire nail. These cir- 
culars, when handed into a house will 
not be thrown down with a dis- 
gusted exclamation and _ without 
being read. If the circulars were to 
be distributed from house to house 
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in their simple dodger form, people 
would resent being called to the door 
to take them. In some such form as 
above, the novelty of the plan takes 
off the curse and people smile ana 
take the advertisement and investi- 
gate its contents. 





Advertising Sign on Farm- 
Lighting Salesman’s Car 
Has Advantages and 
Disadvantages 


Opinion is divided as to whether 
it is better for the salesman of farm- 
lighting plants to plaster his car 
with banners and advertisements 
that can be read from every farm 
house or whether it is better for him 
to go about in a car which has no 
distinguishing characteristics. 

Some salesmen, including some 
who are representing the Delco com- 
pany, carry on their cars pennants 
which are emblazoned, “There Goes 
Delco Light.” Still other salesmen 
use larger signs that can be read at 
considerable distances. The sales- 
men who follow out this plan are ustv- 
ally believers in general publicity 
advertising of any sort that will 
create neighborhood talk about their 





Lightening the Labor of 


Canadian Housewives 


“Lighten the Labor in the Home” 


Use These Reliable Electric Appliances 
IRONS—Ah every day comfort in every home. Saves steps, 
i bo: 


time, labor. 

WASHING MACHINES—No wash day worry. No rubbing or 
wringing. No hard work. 

‘VACUUM CLEANERS—Twice the work—half the effort. 
Takes work out of housework. 

RANGE—Always ready. Saves food, labor, time, money. 

SEWING MACHINES—No more treadle pushing, Easily con- 
trolled and handy. 

TOASTERS—Delicious toast, crisp, brown and hot, made on 
your table. 

HEATERS—Takes chill out of small room. Inexpensive, safe, 


portable. ? 
PERCOLATORS—Makes perfect, healthful coffee. No grounds, 
Its uncomplaining readiness to serve makes the “Appliance 
Electric” Ideal. 
Cooking, Cleaning, Washing, Sewing and Heating by Electricity 
Simplifies the Home Problem. 


Southern Canada Power Co., Limited 
Operating 
‘Sherbrooke Railway and Power Co. 


: With Offices at 
LENNOXVILLE, NORTH HATLEY, AYER’S CLIFF, ROCK 
ISLAND. 





In a Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada, news- 
paper there recently appeared an adver- 
tisement of which the above is a reproduc- 
tion. This shows how widespread has been 
the message to the consumer to lighten the 
labor of the home by the use of electrical 
appliances. The effect of this has been felt 
in the tremendously increased sale of elec- 
trical devices for use in the home. 


A Lamp Window Display That Spans a Life-time 

















Here is the first prize winner in a window display contest recently fostered by the 
National Lamp Works. This contest was aimed to tie up the National Mazda advertise- 
ment which appeared in the Saturday Evening Post for May 18 with the local electric 
store. The sign at the top and the two arrows touching the pennants attached to the 
glass emphasize the necessity of good lighting from babyhood to old age. The building 
blocks spell the words “Use Sunbeam National Lamps for Growing Eyes.” A 75-watt 
lamp placed directly behind the lamp in the large poster was connected with a flasher, 
so that it could be flashed on and off. A fan behind the display kept the flag floating 


in a breeze. 


Another good window display designed by H. 


S. Lee, president of the 


Topeka Electric Company, appeared in the July, 1918, issue of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 





presence in the vicinity and subse- 
quently about the products they are 
selling. 

On the other hand, some very 
clever farm-lighting salesmen in the 
Middle West are much averse to hav- 
ing any distinguishing marking upon 
their car. Their principal reason 
for this attitude is that it permits 
their competitors easily to learn what 
territory they are working and to 
follow them about, “cashing in” on 
the missionary work which they do. 
These salesmen claim to be very cer- 
tain of the disadvantage of working 
under these conditions, because they 
themselves have tried the stunt of 
following in the path of a car bear- 
ing farm-lighting advertising and 
successfully closing a considerable 
amount of business worked up by 
the salesman who has preceded them 
on the route. 

It would appear, therefore, that 
the question of whether advertising 
should be used on farm-lighting 
salesmen’s cars or not is largely one 
for local solution. The answer de- 
pends upon the character of competi- 
tion which the salesmen must meet. 


Encourage the Prospective 
Window Dresser 


“Good window effects are produced 
not so much by the use of expensive 
window properties and freak at- 
tractions, as by the use of brains, 
imagination and good taste,” said 
E. A. Edkins of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago, recently. 
“It is therefore important that sales 
managers who cannot afford to 
employ a window dressing specialist 
should study their sales clerks care- 
fully with a view to picking out some 
young man with good taste and 
originality in the arrangement of 
stock, and then inspire him with 
the ambition to study the art of 
window dressing and make a name 
for himself as an original and suc- 
cessful display man. It is seldom 
difficult to find some man in a sales 
organization who is naturally adapt- 
ed to this class of work. The 
proper arrangement and display of 
merchandise both in the windows 
and in the store itself is one of the 
most important factors in successful 
retail merchandising.” 
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Stunts That Sell Vacuum 
Sweepers at Schenectady 


“One customer,” says L. E. Cass, 
sales manager Schenectady Iluminat- 
ing Company, “would not buy a 
cleaner until our salesman learned 
that he had a Collie dog whose hairs 
were falling out. Realizing that the 
cleaner would do the work, the sales- 
man persisted in being allowed to 
make a demonstration, and after the 
demonstration he emptied the bag 
in front of the fireplace, and the cus- 
tomer, on seeing the number of hairs, 
purchased the cleaner. This same 
salesman, after having failed to sell 
a vacuum cleaner or secure a demon- 
stration in another home, learned 
later that the people there had also 
just purchased a dog which had 
shaggy hair. The salesman repeated 
the same stunt and succeeded in sell- 
ing. 

“Another customer, when the sales- 
man called, said, ‘You have come in 
at a bad time to demonstrate. I have 
just paid $1.50 to have my rugs 
cleaned.’ Our man was delighted be- 
cause he realized that it afforded him 
an opportunity of showing what a 
vacuum cleaner would do. As usual, 
before he commenced he showed the 


woman that the bag was empty, ana 

when finished he emptied the bag in 
order that she might see for herself 
what the cleaner had picked up. It 
was another cleaner sold. 

“Again, a salesman left a cleane2 
on trial after which the customer 
stated that the machine was all right, 
but they could not afford it and the 
salesman was obliged to return it. 
Two weeks later, however, at a chance 
meeting with the salesman the cus- 
tomer said, ‘Send me up one of those 
vacuum cleaners; I can’t get along 
without it.’ And so we find it. The 
impression created by the work per- 
formed with a cleaner lingers long 
with a customer, and if the sale can- 
not be made at first, he is always 
thinking, ‘Some day I will buy one.’ ” 





Paying Customers to Get 


Customers 


Five little green coupons printed 
on a perforated sheet and attached 
to the inside of a single-fold coupon 
book is the simple device used by the 
Burton Electric Company of San 
Diego, Cal., in selling through cus- 
tomers. Each coupon carries four 
tines—two for the prospect’s name 
and address, and two for the name 





Enlisting the Sewing Machine in War Work 





os : 
ae * Sere 





eed Up Your Red Cross Work, 





This sewing machine motor display of the Hartford (Conn.) Electric Light Company 


recently attracted wide attention and greatly stimulated sales. 


The spaces between the 


war-time pasteboard figures and the machines were conveniently filled with lighter parts, 


including motors and foot-control switches. 


Know Your Costs 
If your “overhead” runs 23 per cent of 
your year’s gross business, and 
If you want to make 10 per cent profit 
To find your selling price— 


You must add 50 per cent to your costs 
for labor and material. 





and address of the customer who 
mails the coupon to the company. 
For each coupon submitted from 
which a sale is made the company 
pays $2. A number of women cus- 
tomers have covered their payments 
on washing machines through this 
prospect business. 





Electrical Merchandising’s 
New Book on Selling 
Appliances 


“How to Sell Electrical Labor-Sav- 
ing Appliances” is the title of a new 
book published by ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING. This book contains 119 
definite plans which will enable a 
dealer to make his windows sell more 
goods, to get motion into his win- 
dows, to cash in on his store furni- 
ture, to lay out his store for maxi- 
mum sales, to profit by advertising, 
to find prospects, to handle demon- 
strations, to train salesmen, to plan 
sales, and to be an efficient manager. 

Every one of the plans embodies 
the practical experience of one or 
more dealers. Every plan was tested 
by the amount of money it put into 
the cash register. The book is gen- 
erously ‘llustrated. It was prepared 
by the editors of ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING, and may be obtained 
under a combination price of $2.55, 
for the book and a year’s subscrip- 
tion to ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 





Infants and the Fan Sales 


A novel method for increasing 
local fan business was employed by 
Sessions & Gray, Inc., of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, during a hot spell last 
summer. Each morning one of their 
clerks cut the birth notices out of the 
newspaper and a salesman took a 
Western Electric 6-in. fan to each of 
the houses where a youngster had 
been born, leaving it there for trial. 
Within a week or ten days he called 
again for the purpose of taking back 
the fan, and with only a few excep- 
tions the customer decided to buy it. 
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Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 


Issued from June 15 to July 27, Inclusive 


Compiled by NORMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City 


Mechanical Patents 


1,267,571. MQluminated Sign. Charles A. Mec- 
Neal, Columbus, Ohio. Filed May 14, 1917. 
Issued May 28, 1918. 

1,267,749. Ventilating Structure for Elec- 
tric Lamps. Henry D’Olier, Jr., Bridgeport, 
beer Filed Oct. 30, 1917. Issued May 28, 





1,267,865. Light Fixture. Cromwell A. B. 
Halvorson, Jr., Lynn, Mass.. assignor to the 
General Electric Company. Filed Dec. 4, 1914. 
Issued May 28, 1918. 

1,267,875. Casing for Lamp Sockets and the 
Like, Charles J. Klein, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed 
April 8, 1912. Issued May 28, 1918. 

1,267,881. Projector. James D. McDonald, 
aan. Mass., i 

Oo. 


assignor to the General Electric 
Issued May 28, 1918. 


Filed Dec. 1. 1916. 
















































































1,269,419 














Copies of illustrations and 
tained from the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents each 


specifications of any of these patents may be ob- 


1,267,882. Hand Lamp for Thereapeutic Pur- 


peses. Harrison D. McFaddin, East Orange, 
Take Filed Aug. 2, 1917. Issued May 28, 
8. 


1,268,154. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
June 4, 1918. 

1,268,375. 
Water Tanks, 


Handy Lamp. Ralph R. Root, 
Filed May 4, 1914. Issued 


Revolving WUluminated Sign for 
etc. Frederick William Meyer, 


Jersey City, N. J. Filed Feb. 14, 1917. Issued 
June 4, 1918. 
1,268,440. Light Distribution Chart. Henry 


D’Olier, Jr., Bridgeport, Conn. Filed Aug. 14, 


1916. Issued June 4, 1918. 


1,269,419. Electric Switch. Frederic P. 
Gates, Hartford, Conn., assignor to the Arrow 
Electric Company, Hartford, Conn. Filed Aug. 
25, 1915. Issued June il, 1918. 


1,269,469. Sewing Machine Lamp. _ Robert 


E. Leve, New York, Filed Feb. 27, 1917. 
Issued June 11, 1918. 
1,269,538. Adjustable Lamp Fixture. Henry 


R. Huberich, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to the 
General Electric Company. Filed Aug. 21, 1915. 
Issued June 11, 1918. 


1,269,611. Push-Button Switch. 
Ketteman, Toledo, Ohio. Filed Feb. 
Issued June 18, 1918. 


1,270,025. Electric Light Fixture. John 


John E, 
24, 1917. 


Orwen Gill, Barnesboro, Pa. Filed Nov. 7, 
1917. Issued June 18, 1918. 
1,270,081. Lighting Fixture. Edwin L. 


White, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Issued June 18, 1918. 


Filed Aug. 28, 1917. 


Design Patents 


The following are ALL the design patents 
portaining to lighting materials, issued by the 
U. S. Patent Office between June 27, 1918, and 
July 27, 1918, inclusive: 


52,056. Lamp Canopy. Samuel Jankelson, 
Rockaway Beach, N. Y., assignor to the Incan- 
descent Supply Company, New York, N. Y. Filed 
Feb. 9, 1918. Issued May 28, 1918. Term, 
three and one-half years. 


52,057. 
son, Rockaway Beach, 
candescent Supply Company, 


Lamp Socket Cover. Samuel Jankel- 
N. Y., assignor to the In- 
New York, N. Y. 


Filed Feb. 9, 1918. Issued May 28, 1918. 
Term, three and one-half years. 

52,063. Commercial Unit for Nitrogen 
Lamps. Barnet Newland, New York, » 


assignor to the Incandescent Supply Company, 
New York, N. Y. Filed Feb. 9, 1918. Issued 
May 28, 1918. Term, three and one-half years. 


52,073. Lamp Casing. Ellsworth A. Haw- 
thorne, Bridgeport, Conn. Filed March 13, 
1218. Issued June 4, 1918. Term, fourteen 
years. 

52,080. Lamp Hood. Nathan Rosen, New 
York, N. Y. Filed March 28, 1918. Issued 
June 4, 1918. Term, three and one-half years. 


52,089, 52,090, 52,091. Chandelier for a 
Lighting Fixture. Robert G. Wagner and Ernest 
J. Schweitzer, Los Angeles, Cal. Filed Oct. 16, 
1917. Issued June 4, 1918. Term, three and 
one-half years. 

52,107. Lamp Body. Walter J. Avery, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Filed Dec. 27, 1917. Issued 
June 18, 1918. Term, seven years. 

52,119. Casing for an Electric Switch. Ralph 
A. Schoenberg, now by judicial oe of name 


Ralph A. Belmont, New York, a Filed 
Feb. 7, 1918. Issued June 18, 1918. Tern, 
fourteen years. 

14,478 (Reissue). Lamp Globe’ Fixture. 


Eugene Cochran, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed March 


25, 1918. Issued June 4, 1918. 





Boost 


Boost, and the world boosts with you; 
Knock, and you’re on the shelf; 
For the world gets sick of the one who 
kicks 
And wishes he’d kick himself. 


Boost when the sun is shining, 
Boost when it starts to rain; 
If you happen to fall, don’t lie there 
and bawl, 
But get up and boost again. 


Boost for the town’s advancement, 
Boost for the things sublime; 
For the chap that’s found on the top- 
most round 
Is the booster every time. 
—Edison Round Table Weekly. 
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GOSSIP OF THE TRADE 






Jovian Convention at Dallas, 


Tex., Oct. 14-16 
The annual 
Jovian Order, will be held at Dallas, 


convention of the 


Tex., on Oct. 14-15-16. Mercury 
Ell C. Bennett, 1415 Syndicate Trust 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., can give 
detailed information concerning ar- 
rangements. 





Jobbers Appoint War Service 


Committee 


The executive committee of the 
Electric Supply Jobbers’ Association 
met at the Hotel Belmont, New York 
City, on July 24 and 25 to discuss 
their position with respect to the war 
service pledge of the manufacturers. 
A jobber’s pledge was drawn up sub- 
ject to revision, and a war service 
committee was appointed, consisting 
of W. E. Robertson, Buffalo, N. Y., 
chairman; F. M. Bernardin, Kansas 
City, Mo.; W. R. Herstein, Memphis, 
Tenn.; F. S. Price, Boston, and N. G. 
Harvey, Chicago. 

















“See that fly walking way up there on 


the building?’ asked H. W. Livingstone, 
contractor-dealer of Milwaukee. “No, but 
we hear him,’ chorused a bunch of com- 
petitors—which shows how hard it must be 
to keep anything sub rosa in electrical 
circles in Wisconsin. 


Glimpses of Electrical Men as 
Caught by Lens and Pencil 


L. K. Comstock on Priorities 


Committee 


L. K. Comstock of L. K. Comstock 
& Company, New York, is at present 
devoting all of his time to work on 
the priorities committee of the War 
Industries Board, giving particular 
attention to work in connection with 
the shortage of copper and brass tub- 
ing for condensers of the ships of the 
United States Navy and Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 





THE BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRI- 
CAL CONTRACTORS AND 
DEALERS’ second annual meeting 
will be held at Victoria, B. C., Friday 
and Saturday, Sept. 13 and 14. Al- 
bert Elliot of San Francisco will ve 
one of the speakers. All electrical 
men, including managers, power 
company men, wholesalers,  en- 
gineers, contractors, retailers, sales- 
men, etc., and their wives and famil- 
ies are cordially invited to share in 
this great electrical holiday and at 
the same time meet and talk to men 
in the electrical business. W. J. Con- 
way, is secretary of the B. C. Elec- 
trical Association, 406 Yorkshire 
Building, Vancouver, B. C. 


WILLIAM A. STACEY, whose 
appointment as Western manager is 
announced by the Bryant Electric 
Company, has been in the Chicago 
electrical jobbing and supply field 
since 1898. His connection with the 
Bryant Electric Company dates from 
September, 1908, first as salesman, 
then as Pacific Coast manager, later 
as field representative in the Central 
West and recently special represen- 
tative from the factory at Bridge- 
port. Mr. Stacey’s practical knowl- 
edge and ideas on wiring devices and 
their special requirements has re- 
sulted in Bryant inventors and de- 
signers adding many refinements 
and new devices to the Bryant line. 
Mr. Stacey will make his head- 
quarters at the Chicago office of the 
Bryant Company, 323 West Jackson 
Boulevard. 


TERRELL CROFT, 33 Am- 
herst Avenue, University City, Mo., 
author of a number of electrical 
books, has been called to Washington 
by the educational committee of the 
War Department, of which C. R. 
Dooley is director, and placed in 
charge of the work of standardizing 
the electrical courses of training for 
enlisted men. Mr. Croft has recently 
been associated with the Luminous 
Wnit Company of St. Louis, as chief 
engineer. 





After rcading some of the clothing store 
ads concerning the expected prices of store 
clothes next fall, we have asked H. F. 
Albright, vice-president of the Western 
Electric Company. to order for us one of 
the snappy and stylish raincoats worn by 
him during his recent visit to Japan. 





J. M. GOODSTEIN, known 
throughout the fixture trade as 
“Smiling Jack,” has joined forces 
with the World Lighting Appliance 
Company, manufacturer of lighting 
fixtures and distributer of acces- 
sories, 108 West Fortieth Street, 
New York City. Dealers in the New 
England and Atlantic States are 
familiar with Mr. Goodstein’s genial 
smile, and in the capacity of sales 
manager he will be able to give his 
friends the benefit of a large fund 
of business-building ideas, gained 
by being himself a fixture man of 
experience. 


EDWIN H.ROBNETT, formerly 
connected with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
is now a first lieutenant in the Engi- 
neers Officers’ Reserve Corps, com- 
mander headquarters company, 109th 
Regiment, located at Camp Cody, 
Deming, N. M. 
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M. K. ARENBERG, who was 
formerly a specialist in the supply 
department of the General Electric 
Company, has completed a course at 
the United States Naval Training 
Station, Great Lakes, Ill., and after 
passing an examination was made 
chief petty officer in the United 
States Navy. Two months ago he 
was sent to the officers’ material 
school, where he was commissioned 
as an ensign. He is at present un- 
der orders to report to Annapolis for 
a four months’ course of training. 
Mr. Arenberg was also formerly in 
the employ of the Ilg Electric 
Ventilating Company, Chicago, as a 
ventilating engineer. 


J. M. WAKEMAN, general 
manager of the Society for Electrical 
Development; has just been chosen 
chairman of the electrical supplies 
and apparatus committee of the 
Pioneer Division of the War Savings 
Committee of Greater New York. Mr. 
Wakeman succeeds H. A. Halligan, 
of the Western Electric Company, 
who has been called to Washington to 
take charge of important government 
work. Mr. Wakeman has launched an 
intensive W. 8. 8. campaign among 
the electrical supplies and apparatus 
firms, with a view to getting them 
to take a greater interest in the War 
Savings movement. He is being as- 
sisted in this work by the following 
members of his committee: N. K. 
Sheehan, W. J. Kreger, R. E. Ed- 
wards, C. R. Crofoot, A. E. Beling, 
H. T. Hockhausen, F. H. Leggett, 
M. A. Oberlander, G. L. Patterson, 
J. A. Pizzini, E. W. Rockafellow, 
C. P. Scott and P. L. Thomson. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ELEC- 
TRIC LAMP COMPANY of Dan- 
vers, Mass., recently incorporated, 
has begun the manufacture of re- 
newed nitrogen lamps. The following 
are officers of the company: Oscar 
Bodwell, president; W. A. Webb, 
treasurer, and G. F. Cochran, secre- 
tary. 

DAVID FOWLER ATKINS, 
for the past four years chief engineer 
of light and power of the city of 
New York, has joined forces with 
the Lord Electric Company of New 
York City. Mr. Atkins, going to the 
Lord Electric Company in the capac- 
ity of mechanical equipment engi- 
neer, is a particularly valuable ad- 
dition to the company’s staff because 
of his broad experience in the design, 


construction, testing and operation of 
plumbing, heating, ventilating, eleva- 
tor, electric and steam power plant 
equipment in connection with com- 
mercial and government work. 


L. D. CALHOUN has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager of 
the Square D Company, Detroit, 
Mich., manufacturer of electrical 
safety switches. Mr. Calhoun has 
been advertising manager of the 
Square D Company for the past year, 
and in addition to his new duties will 
continue to handle the company’s ad- 
vertising. 


THE LUX MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, which recently 
moved its factory to Newark, N. J., 
following the taking over of its for- 
mer factory by the United States 
government, has just issued two 
striking pieces of advertising matter. 
One folder, which bears the imprint 
of the company, shows the insignia 
of all Army and Navy officers and is 
handsomely lithographed in colors. 
The other is an album of illustrations 


of well-known structures wherever 
the Lux company’s’ incandescent 
lamps are used. 

THE STEEL CITY ELEC- 
TRIC COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has just issued its new catalog, No. 
33, describing its “Quality Line” of 
conduit boxes, outlets, fittings and 
electrical specialties. 

THE TRUMBULL ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURINGCOMPANY, 
Plainville, Conn., has permanently 
discontinued the manufacture of 
armored cable, armored cord, and 
flexible steel conduit. This step has 
been taken so that the company may 
devote its entire energy to other lines, 
including a large amount of govern- 
ment work, direct and indirect, as 
well as “Safety Service’ externally 
operated knife switches. 


O. W. JONES, formerly com- 
mercial engineer, Texas Power & 
Light Company, Dallas, Tex., has 
been made commercial manager of 
the Waco division of the Texas 
Power & Light Company. 





« Pep, Punch and Patriotism Pop from Every Pore” of 
Detroit Electrical Club’s Patriotic Sales Team 











The Electrical Club of Detroit is a live-wire organization emanating pep and 
patriotism at every pore. During the past year the club has been represented by a 
Patriotic Sales Team that has accomplished wonderful results in the Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns, in the sale of War Savings Stamps and in the raising of the Detroit Patriotic 
Fund of nearly $11,000,000. 

Under the capable leadership of Captain F. R. Jennings the team has secured sub- 
scriptions running so high into the hundreds of thousands of dollars that a contract for 
wiring a munition plant or electrically equipping an autom bile factory seems almost 
picayunish to the patriotic peddlers. 2 

When it came to having their pictures taken approximately half of the team proved 
their near relationship to the modest violet and refused to pose before the camera. 

The shameless seventeen who camouflaged their bagging trousers with the colors of 
our allies are as follows: ’ : 

Top row left to right—H. H. Norton, J. G. Parker, W. H. Frank, F. R. Jennings, F. E. 
Langs, M. T. Green, H. T. Wreaks, B. W. Palmer, M. N. Murphy. , 

Bottom row left to right—A. H. Kling, T. E. Lowe, H. A. Strickland, C. T. Beck, F. 
M. McAdams, H. C. Clark, E. L. Fels, A. R. Wildauer. 

‘Additional members of the team who flinched at facing the photographer are—L. 18 
Harvey, George Black, J. H. Busby, H. A. Carr, W. M. Coleman, G. R. Clover, A. L. 
Cohen. W. Cloutier, L. H. Frank, H. J. L. Frank, J. C. Gray, F. A. Hagen, F. H. Hilton, 
R. J. Kirchner, J. T. Pearson, G. W. Russell, N. Rosenberg, and T. W. Templeton. 
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NEW MERCHANDISE TO SELL to’stytr 
Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 


Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 
Including Many New Appliances to LIGHTEN THE LABOR OF THE HOME 





How to Use These Pages to 
Make Your Own 
Buying Index 


Do you want an up-to-date buying in- 
dex of “New Merchandise to Sell”—an 
index that you can make up as you go, to 
fit your own needs and those of your cus- 
tomers? Then file these items in a “Buy- 
ing Index” of your own, in your own way 
—either on filing cards, on loose-leaf 
sheets, or in a@ scrap book—just as you 
prefer. 


Beginning with the September, 1917, 
number ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has 
been furnishing its readers with the selec- 
tive new-merchandise catalog service con- 





























tinued on these pages. By tearing out 
those items which affect your business 
and pasting them on filing cards, you Can 
make a buying index that will put in- 
formation on what is made and who 
makes it, right under your finger’s end. 


Every item, with its illustration, will fit 
a standard 38-in. by 5-in. filing card. Or, 
if preferred, these items can be pasted on 
sheets of paper for binding in a loose-leaf 
catalog or folder. 


That there may be no interference be- 
tween any two clipped items, these “New 
Merchanaise to Sell’ articles are printed 
on one side of the page only. Many of 
our readers have been in the habit of 
clipping from this section since it was 
first established. With the new standard- 
ized arrangement ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING hopes to broaden its service in this 
department materially, and hopes that 
each of its readers may make the fullest 
possible use of this special service. 








Washing Machine With Heating 
Attachment 


From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


Clothes can be washed, boiled and 
wrung out at the same time by means 
of a washing machine that has_ been 
placed upon the market by the Johnson 
Electric Washer Company, 2074 Market 
Street, San Francisco. The tub is made 
of solid copper, which is very durable, and 
the manufacturers claim that it will never 
warp, leak or rust. The machine is com- 
pact and simple and has only one operat- 
ing lever. It is run by a 1/6-hp. West- 
inghouse waterproof motor, and the power 
transmission gears are completely inclosed. 
It is pointed out that after the clothes 
are washed they can be wrung through 
the wringer to a tub of rinsing water, the 
washer refilled with clothes to be. washed, 
the wringer reversed, and the clothes sent 
through the wringer traveling over a spe- 
cial board set on the top of the washing 
machine and falling into the basket by 
its side. 

The machine has strong adjustable ex- 
tension legs so that it can be lowered or 
raised to conform with the height of the 
adjacent tub. 





Renewable Fuse 
From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


A renewable fuse designed to save on 
both first cost and maintenance outlay 
has recently been placed on the market 
by the D & W Fuse Company, Providence, 
R. I. The unit consists of a fiber tube 
having a steel sleeve held in each end 
by two pins. The inside of each sleeve is 
threaded to receive a metal plug, which is 
securely attached inside the brass ferrule, 
and the sleeve has a seat beyond the 
threaded portion, on which rests a slotted 
washer. The link is clamped between 
this washer and the end of the metal 
plug, both of which are held in position 
by the threaded sleeve. The steel parts 
of this fuse are oxidized to prevent 
“freezing” from molten or vaporized link 
metal, and consequent sticking after blow- 
ing on heavy overload. No tools are 
required in replacing a link or removing 
acap. Re-fusing is effected merely by re- 
moving the caps, inserting a new link 
through the washers, bending one end of 
the link and replacing the caps. 






































Vapor-Proof Fitting 
From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


In the fitting recently brought out by 
the Dennison Electric Fitting Company of 
New York, a reliable seal in vapor-proof 
fittings is obtained by using a blown- 
glass globe having an extended flange 
clamped between gaskets. The clamping 
is permitted by a threaded ring engaging 
with the base of the fitting. 

Instead of having a sealing surface of 
only the thickness of the glass wall, this 
seal is obtained between the two flat sur- 
faces, to which great pressure can be ap- 
plied with the assurance that it will be 
impossible for the seal to loosen or the 
glass to break with expansion. The wir- 
ing space afforded in the base is ample 
for all splices, and the socket is so made 
that all the wiring can be done from the 
outside. 

The fitting is handled exclusively by 
Frank E. Watts, 30 Church Street, New 
York City. 














——————— 
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Electric Package Tying Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


Neater and more uniform packages can 
be tied, in the same time, it is claimed, 
by the Bunn package tying machine, 
made by B. H. Bunn & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., than can be done by five men. 
In fact, the accuracy and dependability 
of the machine has been so well proved 
that the United States post-office depart- 
ment has adopted it for tying letter mail. 

The package tyer is simple and very 
compact, occupying a space only 1 ft. 
square. The motive power is a little 
Westinghouse motor located in the lower 
part of the machine. 

Bundles are tied securely and uniformly. 
A non-slip knot prevents the string from 
slipping and allowing the package to be- 
come loose. One wrapping only of the 
twine each way eliminates the waste of 
twine where several wrappings by hand 
process were ordinarily made. 





Motor-Driven Lawn Mower 
From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


A lawn mower in which the 20-in. 
blades are driven by a 1/6-hp. electric mo- 
tor is being manufactured by the Palmer 
Electric Company, 50 Park Place, Detroit, 
Mich. The mower is also made in another 
style, using 3 hp. and driving 31-in. blades, 
On this machine the motor is belted to the 
shaft on which the blades are attached, 
which has no connection with the wheels 
of the machine. The machine must be 
manually pushed, but the motor revolves 
the blades so that the only physical ef- 
fort required is that of getting the mower 
over the ground. Energy is supplied to 
the motor through a long, flexible water- 
proof cord. 








Magnetic Thermo Flasher 
From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


High efficiency is claimed to be the 
feature of a flasher operating on a ther- 
mal and magnetic principle which is 
marketed by the M Ryan Company, 
Phoenix, N. Y. The thermo circuit of 
this flasher is independent of the sign 
load and does not have springs or other 
moving parts to get out of order. Con--: 
tacts are made of a special composi- 
tion of metal and carbon, giving a non- 
welding and minimum arcing break. The 
thermo element has two parallel bars from 
the same die and stock, in order that 
they may expand and contract together 
under any climatic changes. This makes 
the length of the flash and its duration 
always uniform in times per minute re- 
gardless of the sign load. The illustra- 
tion shows a two-circuit, 660-watts-per- 
circuit flasher mounted in steel weather- 
proof cabinet. 








Automatic Motor Starters 
From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


For automatically starting alternating- 
current motors of the polyphase squirrel- 
cage type that require a gradual start, the 
Allen-Bradley Company, 495 Clinton 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis., has developed a 
starter of the primary resistance type. 
This starter, known as the type KD, con- 
sists of two magnetic switches and a 
variable magnetically-operated resistance. 
These starters are made in four forms 
consisting of different combinations of 
overload relays and knife switch. All 
forms are built on angle-iron frames for 
floor mounting. 

The company also makes automatic 
starters for slipping alternating-current 
motors, and this apparatus is suitable for 
application to motors driving elevating 
machinery, pumps and similar mechanisms 
that carry heavy loads. 





Industrial Truck with Four- 
Wheel Drive 


From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


A storage-battery-driven industrial truck 
is being manufactured by the Lakewood 
Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The frame of this truck is constructed of 
heavy channel iron riveted together, and 
the end of the frame is reinforced with 
heavy cast-iron bumpers to which trailer 
couplings may be fastened. The frame di- 
mensions, 6.6 ft. by 3 ft., are made as 
small as possible, and take care of two 
compartments, one over each axle, for 
twenty-four cells of heavy-duty lead bat- 
tery or twenty-two cells of Edison battery. 
These compartments form seats for the 
operator. 

The wheels are steered through a worm 
and sector arrangement connecting all four 
wheels. An angle of 6 deg. is obtained 
by this method of steering, both the inside 
and outside wheels turning on a radius 
drawn to a common center. The steering 
column is placed in the center of the 
tractor, and at each side of the column is 
placed a steering wheel connected with the 
worm by chains. 





Interchangeable Protective 
Guard for Lighting Unit 


From Electrical Merchandising, Aug., 1918 


Liability to breakage of the incan- 
descent lamps and glassware is elim- 
inated by means of a wire protective 
guard that has been _ developed for 
lighting units by the Luminous Unit 
Company of St. Louis, Mo. Glassware 
and lamps installed in gymnasiums, 
squash courts, over swimming pools 
and in certain shipping rooms and 
warehouses are subject to excessive 
breakage unless adequate mechanical 
protection is provided. 

The wire guard is supported by an 
angle-iron ring which is drilled with 
four holes to provide for fastening in 
the ceiling. The ring is entirely inde- 
pendent mechanically of the lighting 
unit which is to be protected. There- 
fore, when strains are imposed on the 
guard they are not transmitted to the 
lighting unit. The hemispherical wire 
cage is held to the ring with four 
knurled-head set screws. These permit 
easy removal and replacement of the 
guard to provide for cleaning and 
lamp renewal. 























Regulator for Tungsten “Movie” 
Lamps 
From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


The accompanying illustration shows an 
alternating-current regulator manufac- 
tured by the Argus Lamp & Appliance 
Company, 322 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for maintaining the voltage and 
current supply to tungsten lamps for 
motion-picture projection at constant 
values. It consists of a variable reactance 
placed in the primary circuit to reduce 
the line voltage and an ammeter in the 
secondary to facilitate maintaining the 
current at a constant value. 

The direct-current regulator manufac- 
tured by the same company consists of 
two units—one to be mounted outside the 
booth and the other installed in the booth 
near the operator. 





Electric Questioner 
From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


An instrument that electrically answers 
questions on all sorts of subjects is being 
manufactured by the Knapp Electric & 
Novelty Company, 511 West Fifty-first 
Street, New York City. This questioner 
can be used as a novelty for electrical ex- 
perimentation or as an amusement de- 
vice. The instrument consists of a wired 
board on top of which are located forty- 
eight pins, twenty-four for questions and 
twenty-four for answers; a buzzer signal 
to operate by a battery, two flexible cords 
and a set of twelve question and answer 
ecards, perforated to fit the pins on the 
board. 

Extra cards and blank cards on which 
to make up original questions and answers 
ean be secured. 





Each item will fit a 3-in. x 5-in. standard filing card. Simply clip and paste on card (or loose-leaf sheet), filing 
under proper heading for ready reference when ycu want to buy. Continued on third and fourth pages following. 
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An “R-L-M” Standard for 


Porcelain-Enameled 
Reflectors 


The Associated Manufacturers of 
Electrical Supplies, through their re- 
flector committee, have been working 
for some months over the problem 
of setting and adopting standard di- 
mensions and other specifications for 
porcelain enameled steel reflectors. 

The difficulties attendant upon this 
work were many and, since the phys- 
ical properties of reflectors are direct- 
ly dependent upon lamp dimensions, 
the development of standardized re- 
flector designs was carried on by 
joint meetings of the committees of 
both the reflector manufacturers and 
the engineering departments of the 
various lamp companies. 

As a result of these meetings cer- 
tain standard dimensions and specifi- 
cations for dome reflectors were 
adopted by the reflector manufactur- 
ers. These manufacturers will, with- 
in a short time, place upon the market 
dome reflectors under the trade name 
or designation of R-L-M standard, 
meaning “Reflector and Lamp Manu- 
facturers’ Standard.” 

Entering into the discussion was a 
question of the character of the por- 
celain enamel surface. The outcome 
of this discussion was the adoption of 
a quality of enamel which is regarded 
as the most efficient for light pur- 

















As a rule fat men -and hilly country 
don’t work well together. Here is the ex- 
ception to prove the rule. L. S. (‘‘Lou’) 
Hunt has stopped to contemplate a long, 
steady grade which he and his trusty stick 
(By Jove!) have negotiated. Incidentally 
Lou has just made another steep grade so 
that he now signs his letters general sales 
manager and assistant general manager of 
the Commercial Electric Supply .Company 
of St. Louis. 





poses, considered from a standpoint 
of efficiency on one hand and elasti- 
city and durability on the other. 

The R-L-M standard reflectors for 
the present will be confined to the 
dome types for direct lighting, and 


will be furnished to receive lamps . 




















Here’s Fred Newbery of Kansas City, at this end of the Missouri contractors’ 
association banquet table, and there’s Fred Adam of St. Louis at the other end. And 
in between we leave it to you to pick out the features of such well-known men as Messrs. 
Burns, Evans, Schwedier, Magee, Pen Denton, Schumacher, Heath, Spalding, Pack, 


Hutchinson, Blackwell, Reed, Harry 


Evans, 


Brown and Fisher of Kansas City, 


George Corrao, Abel, Wurdack, Gerstner of St. Louis. Holt of Moberly, Furtney of 
Columbia, Prather of Beaumont, Tex., Sparks of the Manhattan Electric Company 


St. Louis, and Habberton and Stevenson of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 


The picture 


was taken at the Hotel Kupper, Kansas City, during the Missouri contractor-dealers’ 


convention on June 27 and 28. 


from 75 to 1000 watts, inclusive. As 
conditions warrant, various other 
types of reflectors will be discussed, 
and certain standards adopted. 





Goodwin and Clams at New 
Jersey Meeting 


Despite July heat and dusty roads 
nearly a hundred members of the 
New Jersey Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers assembled 
at Green Gables, Long Branch, N. J., 
on July 27 for the annual midsum- 
mer meeting. Members declared it 
one of the most helpful meetings the 
association has ever held. 

Almost every address emphasized 
the necessity for active co-operation 
in establishing the “Goodwin Plan,” 
and especially the need for defining 
this plan clearly to dealers who have 
not become members of the State 
association and who have failed to 
keep in touch with the electrical 
press. Co-operation with each other 
and with other branches of the in- 
dustry was the keynote of the 
meeting. 

W. L. Goodwin explained and dis- 
cussed the “Twenty-one Planks in 
the Goodwin Platform,” which ap- 
peared in the July issue of ELEC- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING. He asked 
for criticism and suggestions on 
these planks. 

James R. Strong reported the fea- 
tures of the national convention at 
Cleveland, and explained the aims 
and methods of the national organ- 
ization. H. C. Heidrich of the Elec- 
trical Motor Repair Company, New- 
ark, discussed “Graphic Methods in 
Business and Cost Keeping.” J. Nel- 
son Shreve, president of the Habir- 
shaw Electric Cable Company, spoke 
on the relation of the manufacturer 
to the “Goodwin Plan,” and Stanley 
A. Dennis of ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING read a paper on “Mak- 
ing Sure of a Profit from a One- 
Man Business.” 

B. F. Sprague, secretary of the 
State association, announced his ac- 
ceptance of a commission in the Na- 
tional Army and his expectation of 
going to France very soon. Resolu- 
tions were adopted commending Mr. 
Sprague for his service as secretary. 

Not the least important feature of 
the meeting was an old-fashioned 
Rhode Island clam bake eaten on the 
bank of the Shrewsbury River, fol- 
lowing the afternoon session. 
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Electrical Salesmen May Not 
Be Classified as Store Clerks 


Managers of the commercial de- 
partments of central station com- 
panies who are anxious to do their 
full duty and more in aiding the 
government to win the war, and at 
the same time do their full duty to 
the public in the distribution of 
labor-saving devices of an electrical 
character, as well as their full duty 
to their companies in conserving the 
supply of labor, such as salesmen, 
should take up with the local draft 
boards each and every question of a 
salesman’s services, under the recent 
“Work or Fight” ruling issued by the 
Provost Marshal General. 

This information furnished by the 
Washington correspondent of ELEC- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING, was obtained 
at the office of the Provost Marshal 
General. A request for an interpre- 
tation of the “Work or Fight” order 
as it applies to the commercial de- 
partments of central station com- 
panies was met at the General’s office 
in Washington with the statement 
that ordinarily the employees of such 
commercial departments would come 
under the classification of sales clerks 
in commercial establishments, but 
that there are so many salesmen of 
electrical devices who are highly 
skilled in and are at the same time 
doing necessary electrical work of 
other character, that the best way 
of settling the question of whether 
such salesmen are occupied in essen- 
tial work is to consult the local draft 
boards. 

It was pointed out by the corre- 
spondent of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDIS- 
ING that the managers of the com- 
mercial departments throughout the 
country, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, are willing to go beyond 
the strict requirements in giving up 
men whenever necessary, and at the 
office of the Provost Marshal General 
it was said that this is realized. 
It is also realized that many com- 
panies have in their employ men sell- 
ing vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines, heating devices, percolators, 
flatirons, etc., which are labor-saving 
devices, and that these men, in many 
cases, have skilled knowledge of elec- 
trical matters which makes them 
valuable and essential to their em- 
ployers in fields other than salesman- 
ship or in addition to salesmanship. 











Joe Rogers, of the Buffalo office of the 
Westinghouse Lamp Company, is sometimes 
taken as an understudy for Billy Sunday 
Here we see Joe—or is it Billy—supervising 
the erection of a tabernacle—to be lighted 
with Westinghouse Mazdas, if Joe gets a 
word in cornerwise ! 





THE SPRAGUE ELECTRIC 
WoRKS of the General Electric 
Company announces the removal of 
its St. Louis office from the Chemical 
Building to room 1852 Pierce Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. 

EDWARD D. O’DEA has re- 
signed his position with the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) General Electric Company 
and is now associated with Mc- 
Carthy Brothers & Ford at 175-79 
West Mohawk Sireet, Buffalo. 





HARRY ROTHSTEIN, pur- 
chasing agent and general manager 
of the electrical supply department of 
ihe Eclipse Light Company, on July 
29 left for Paris Island, 8. C., to 
become a member of Uncle Sam’s 
Marine Corps, better known in Ger- 
many as the “Teufel Hunden.” 


F. S. BALDWIN, secretary- 

treasurer of the Standard Electric 
Tool Company, 128 Opera Place, 
Cincinnati, is very much interested 
in the development of electrical 
jobbers in the electric tool business. 
He says that five vears ago it was 
almost impossible to sell electric job- 
bers, whereas these people are now 
selling as many electric tools as ma- 
chinery dealers. Automobile supply 
nen are also doing a good business 
in this lines. Mr. Baldwin thinks 
the electrical jobber’s salesman is 
much better adapted to selling elec- 
tric tools than other salesmen be- 
cause of his knowledge of motors 
and circuits, and thus causes less 
trouble than machinery salesmen. 

M. V. STAGG, formerly with the 
Fort Wayne & Northern Indiana 
Traction Company, is now manager 
of the appliance sales department of 
the F. Bissell Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

A. B. COLE has been appointed 
assistant to manager of the publicity 
department of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Corm- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Le 














Aha! A little peek behind the scenes at great grand headquarters where policies are 


made for the Edison Electric Appliance Company, Chicago. 


Here is where ideas are 


evolved to make it easy for the dealer to sell goods. In the present tableau handsome 
Jack Cross of the G. E. division (the man with the wise-looking glasses) is_showing 
Walter Fagan of the Hughes division and Mr. Booth and Mr. Lindsey of the Hot Point 


division some frills in selling a G. E. iron. 
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Fixture with Switch Mounted 
in Chain 
From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


A semi-indirect lighting fixture of the 
chain suspension type controlled by a pull- 
chain switch mounted in the suspension 
chain is being marketed by the Peerless 
Light Company, 147 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago. The fixture is made in four 
general styles, the two suspension-chain 
styles having 13-in. and 17-in. chains 
respectively and the two ceiling styles 
also having 13-in. and 17-in. chains. 
“Peerlite’ glass is used in all of the 
fixtures. The manufacturer especially 
recommends these units for commercial 
and residential lighting. The fixtures can 
be sold, if the purchaser desires, already 
wired. and packed in individual cardboard 
shipping cases. : 





Threadless Pipe Fitting 


From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


Threading of pipes for use on switch 
and bus structures is eliminated by means 
of a rigid framework fitting that is being 
marketed_by the Railway & Power Engi- 
neering Corporation, Ltd., Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Building, Toronto, Canada. 
A floor flange consists of a flat casting 
about 0.375 in. thick, in the center of 
which is a boss inside the pipe. A thread- 
ed stud is secured in the center of this 
boss. A triangular wedge with the point 
toward the flange is attached to this stud. 
Three small wedges with their outer side 
curved to the inside diameter of the pipe 
are placed against the triangular wedge, 
the group being then inserted inside the 

ipe. 

‘ A slight movement tending to draw the 
wedges out of the pipe causes the outer 
wedges to engage the inner wall of the 
pipe and the central wedge immediately 
locks. The fitting is then tightened by 
turning the pipe or the flange which bears 


against the end of the pipe, thus allowing SS 


the central wedge to be drawn into close 
and engaging contact with the outer 
wedges of the flange so as to force them 
into rigid engagement with the inner wall 
of the pipe. To remove the fitting from 
the pipe it is only necessary to give the 
fitting a few turns back on the pipe and 
to give the fitting a tap of a hammer 
toward the pipe. This loosens the wedge; 
and they can then be slipped out of the 
pipe. 
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Combination Steam and Electric 
Radiator 


From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


Heat can easily be obtained from a 
combination steam-electric radiator which 
in reality is an _ electrically operated 
steam-flash generator. This radiator is 
marketed by the Electro Steam Radiator 
Company, 125 South Wells Street, Chi- 
cago. The device has the same appear- 
ance as the steam or hot-water radiator. 
The radiator is tightly sealed under a 
vacuum so that the same water is used 
over and over again as the heat-producing 
medium. The heating element used in 
the radiator is manufactured by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company of Schenectady, 





Toaster 

From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 

An electric toaster with several special 
features has recently been placed on the 
market by the Simplex Electric Heating 
Company of Cambridge, Mass. This 
toaster is made of all brass and is nickel 
plated; it has a double frame and solid 
removable doors and disappearing toast 
rack. It comes complete with quick-de- 
tachable connector, silk cord and plug. 





Universal Plug 
From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


A universal plug that can be used on 
all standard makes or electric heating 
and cooking utensils is being manufac- 
tured by the T. & W, Universal Plug Com- 
pany, Santa Ana, Cal. This plug has 
two terminals so combined that it is pos- 
sible to fit utensils with centers varying 
from }% in. to 3 in, 

The cord grip in the Y of the case ob- 
viates the necessity of a spring and holds 
the cord rigid where necessary and al- 
lows flexibility at other points. The clips 
are made of brass and so designed that 
the surface contact obtained is sufficient 
for either flat or round terminals. This 
feature is said to eliminate the danger 
of excess heat at these points. 





Protective Panels 
From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


Crane panels which are used as distri- 
bution centers and are also used to pro- 
tect the electrical equipment of the crane 
from abnormal conditions that may arise 
from overload, short-circuits, grounds, 
voltage failures, etc., are being manufac- 
tured by the Allen-Bradley Company, 495 
Clinton Street, Milwaukee, Wis. The 
manufacturer claims that all electrical 
distributing and protective apparatus is 
mounted on one single panel and is lo- 
cated in the crane cab. A knife switch 
for disconnecting the entire electrical 
equipment from the supply circuit is fur- 
nished. Provision is made for locking the 
knife switch in the open position for 
safety while making repairs. There is a 
pilot lamp to indicate when the voltage is 
on. Under-voltage protection is given as 
well as double-pole, time-limit, overload 
protection for the entire equipment 
grouped together. Time-limit overload 
protection for each individual motor cir- 
cuit is provided. The installation includes 
self-closing overload relays. 





Copper-Tub Washing Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


That dirt is removed from a fabric 
wholly by water agitation and without 
friction or abrasion is the main feature 
of a washing machine that is being dis- 
tributed by Wallace B. Hart, 46 Hast 


-Forty-first Street, New York City. This 


machine, which is known as the “1900” 
Cataract electric washer, operates on 
the oscillating principle; that is, the cop- 
per tube swings back and forth at the 
rate of forty strokes in each direction per 
minute and is so constructed that there 
is a ‘figure eight” movement of water, 
suds and clothes when the tub is in mo- 
tion. 

When in use the washing machine is 
placed directly in front of the right-hand 
tub of a pair of stationary tubs. The 
movable wringer is used for wringing the 
clothes from the tub of the washing ma- 
chine into the stationary tub directly back 
of the washing machine. It may then 
be moved to a position between the two 
stationary tubs and used for wringing the 
clothes from one of these tubs to the 
other. Thus the washer and wringer may 


be used simultaneously. The machine is 
also equipped with a mechanical attach- 
ment for automatically taking care of 
overload on the tub and the wringer. 
This attachment eliminates breakage or 
—— from misuse or abuse of the ma- 
enine. 











Automobile Instruments 
From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


New models of Eveready automobile 
measuring instruments are now being 
delivered by the American Ever Ready 
Works, Long Island City, N. Y. 

In these latest models, simple, strong 
construction has been carried out to in- 
sure dependable accuracy. ‘‘Dead beat’ 
movement of the pointer is obtained 
through the use of an aluminum vane, 
supported on hardened steel pivots, which 
move in a partially closed air chamber. 

Vibration of the car will not affect 
reading as the torque produced by the 
magnetic field is very high. Both models 
are dust and waterproof. 

The regular finish of the instrument is 
dull black enamel, with black dial, or 
they can be obtained in polished nicke! 
finish with silver-finish dial. 





Attachment for Dolly Washer 


From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


A vacuum producer made for attaching 
to washing machines is manufactured by 
the Globe Manufacturing Company, Perry, 
Ta. The cup or vacuum producer which 
is the ‘“four-leaf-clover’-like part, is 
made of heavy cast iron and is electro- 
galvanized. In this cup are four valves 
which let out the air on the downward 
stroke but close on the upward stroke 
making the cup airtight. thereby produc- 
ing a vacuum which draws the soapy 
water through the clothes. When this 
mechanism is installed on a washing ma- 
chine manufactured by the Globe Manu- 
facturing Company, it has four move- 
ments, a downward, then one at the 
bottom forward, then backward, then up- 
ward. This motion is calculated to move 
all of the clothes in the tub. 
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Adjustable Carbon Resistance 
Dnit 
From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


Non-corrosive and infusible variable 
carbon resistance units have been placed 
upon the market by the France Manu- 
facturing Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 
This device makes possible a long low- 
rate reforming charge to a battery and 
is especially adaptable for small batteries 
for motorcycles, mine lanterns, time 
clocks, ete., which require low ampere 
charging rates because of their low am- 
pere-nour capacity. 





Motor Generator Set 
From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


A motor generator set for charging 
storage batteries, operating electro-mag- 
nets, bells or any form of signals, is 
being manufactured by the Perfection 
Storage Battery Company, Fortieth Street 
and Rhodes Avenue, Chicago, Ill. These 
generator sets are constructed to operate 
on direct or alternating current of any 
standard voltage or frequency and on 
single, two or three phase. They are of 
rugged construction and moderate in 
weight, and the sizes range from 85 to 
300 watts. 





Cabinet for Auto Lamps 
From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


Few lamp dealers have found it possible 
to keep their stock in attractive order. 
When the original carton container was 
the most practical means of carrying the 
lamps in stock, the stock was liable to 
look ragged and confused. 

To remedy this condition among dealers, 
an all-steel cabinet is now being supplied 
by the American Ever-Ready Works of 
the National Carbon Company, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

This cabinet displays the lamps to cus- 
tomers in attractive form. It holds a 
stock of 400 lamps in one-half the space 
it would occupy in the original boxes. 
No cartons are used in this cabinet. 

Any style lamp can be found readily. 
The lamp styles are illustrated in actual 
size on the outside of the cabinet drawer 
with lettering thereon showing the catalog 
number, candle power, voltage, base and 
size and type. 





Direct-Connected Power and 
Light Set for Farm Use ° 


From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


The Western Electric Company, 195 
Broadway, has added a sixth power and 
lighting outfit to its five lines of such 
sets already on the market. : 

The new direct-connected outfit, which 
will be ready early in September, consists 
of an engine, generator and regulator 
panel mounted together on one base, and 
a separate storage battery. 

The engine operates on gasoline or 
kerosene, is throttle-governed and air- 
cooled, develops somewhat more than 3 
hp., and operates at 1000 r.p.m. 

The generator is wound to deliver 35 
to 40 volts at the generator terminals, and 
has a capacity of 14 kw. (1500 watts). 

The power board is equipped with a 
battery charging regulator that automati- 
cally stops the engine when the battery is 
fully charged. 

Two sizes of storage batteries have been 
standardized as part of these outfits. One 
is of 90 and the other of 180 amp.-hr. ca- 
pacity (figured on the basis of the stand- 
ard eight-hour normal charging rate), 
jr each consists of sixteen sealed glass 
cells. 











Telephone Easy to Repair 
From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


All of the internal parts except the 
magneto and the batteries of the ‘“Vic- 
tory” telephone are mounted on the swing- 
ing door. This door can be removed from 
the cabinet easily by pulling the hinge 
pins which are provided with extensions 
for use as handles. This method of ar- 
ranging the interior parts was developed 
to facilitate repairs. Among other fea- 
tures this instrument has a single bell 
with double clapper; it has a writing 
slate above the mouthpiece where it is 
naturally on a level with the user’s eyes; 
the switchhook is removable; and it is 
equipped with a patented battery saver 
and a patented transmitter button. It 
measures about 123 in. by 4% in. and 
weighs 18 lb. It is manufactured by the 
Skinderviken Telephone Equipment Com- 
pany, 2136 North Clark Street, Chicago. 























Industrial Lighting Unit 
From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


What is, it is claimed, an inexpensive 
unit to install and maintain in manu- 
facturing plants, garages, warehouses and 
similar places has been placed upon the 
market by H, A. Bauer, Inc., Lansdowne, 
Pa. This unit is known as the “Safe- 
T-Lite” and is suspended on a flexible 
attachment concealed in a covering tube. 
This makes the electric lamp secure 
against vibration of machinery and jar on 
the floor above. The wire guard protects 
the opal-glass diffusing globe, making it 
practicable to use the lamp in manuyfac- 
turing plants. This diffusing globe is de- 
sirable also when high-efficiency lamps are 
used because by its use glare is avoided. 
The wire guard is securely attached to the 
white enamel metal reflector by spring- 
ing the clamps into corresponding open- 
ings in the reflector. The chain is con- 
nected with the electric lamp _ socket, 
giving individual control for each unit 
within convenient reach if desired, 





Garage Light Is Adjustable and 
Portable 
From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


To assist the mechanic who must direct 
light into places difficult to reach the 
Herwig Art Shade & Lamp Company, 2140 
North Halsted Street, Chicago, Ill., has 
developed an adjustable portable garage 
unit. With this cast-metal fixture, which 
is suitable for factories as well as gar- 
ages, the lamp can be adjusted to va- 
rious heights. It can be made low enough 
to go under an automobile and throw 
light upward, or it can be adjusted to 
place the lamp 4 ft. 10 in. above the floor. 
To give this great degree of flexibility, the 
stand, which is mounted on castors, is 
provided with an upright lamp support 
in two pieces. This upright carries the 
extension arm. The extension arm can 
be swung around the pipe upright freely 
and a universal joint at the end of the 
arm has a double-acting ratchet and 
swivel movement which allows the lamp to 
be set at any angle. Thirty feet of cord 
is supplied with the unit. 





Vacuum Cleaner With Gear- 
Driven Brush 
From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


An inter-gear-driven brush is the chief 
feature of a vacuum cleaner recently put 
on the market by the Birtman Electric 
Company, Randolph Street and Ogden 
Avenue, Chicago. This electric vacuum 
cleaner is known as the “Bee.’”’ The motor 
on this machine was designed especially 
for vacuum cleaner use to give high ef- 
ficiency and greater durability. The suc- 
tion fan is of one-piece aluminum. Con- 
trol of the motor is accomplished through 
a switch in the grip handle. Another 
feature of the machine is its special self- 
feeding oil wells, which make frequent 
oiling unnecessary. The cleaner is de- 
signed so that it can be pushed under 
low furniture. 





Inclosed “Bulldozer” Electric 
Power Pump 
From Electrical Merchandising, August, 1918 


For general service on farms, planta- 
tions, country estates, hotels, etc., or 
wherever from 500 gal. to 3000 gal. of 
water per hour is required against 100 lb. 
pressure or 225 ft. elevation, F. E. Myers 
& Brother, Ashland, Ohio, have placed 
upon the market a self-oiling fully in- 
closed “bulldozer” power pump. The power 
end consists of a one-piece casting which 
forms the base of the pump. The pump 
is driven by a motor belted to the large 
pulley wheel of the pump. 








Each item will fit a 3-in. x 5-in. standard filing card. Simply clip and paste on card (or loose-leaf sheet), filing 
under proper heading for ready reference when you are in the market for electrical appliances or supplies. 
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F. B. WILLIAMS, JR., who 
recently joined the power appliance 
sales department of the Western Elec- 
tric Company, New York City, was 
formerly production manager for the 
Diehl Manufacturing Company. Mr. 
Williams is a graduate of the Drexel 
Institute course of electrical engi- 
neering, class of 1913. 


THE W. A. MCCOMBS CoM: 
PANY, Union Arcade Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed 
representative and distributer 
throughout the State of Ohio, all of 
Pennsylvania east of Harrisburg, 
West Virginia and Kentucky for the 
Hart Manufacturing Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., manufacturer . of 
“Diamond H” switches and applian- 
ces. 

ISRAEL LOVETT, formerly sec- 
retary of the Electrical Contractors’ 
Association of Omaha, Neb., has been 
appointed city electrician of Omaha. 


C. MCKEW PARR, general sales 
manager of the Hart & Hegeman 
Manufacturing Company, 342 Capi- 
tol Avenue, Hartford, Conn., is ‘ab- 
sent on an indefinite leave to serve 
under the War Trade Board at 
Washington as a volunteer worker. 
Mr. Parr has moved his family to 
Washington. 


THOMAS H. BIBBER has re- 
signed as sales manager of the 
Luminous Unit Company and has 
- taken over the management of the 
company’s Philadelphia and New 
York territory, which embraces New 
York City and State, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and District of Columbia. His 
future headquarters will be 1007 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia, 
and 30 Church Street, New York 
City. Mr. Bibber will be assisted by 
Robert G. Kittle, now in charge of 
the New York office. - 


BRICE H. REID, who was for- 
merly president and chief owner of 
the Brice H. Reid Company, electri- 
cal dealer, Elkhart, Ind., has _ re- 
cently severed his connection with 
this company and has formed the Reid 
Electric & Supply Company, Elkhart, 
Ind., wholesale jobbers only. The 
Brice H. Reid Company will continue 
in business with Gene E. Ohmer, 
manager, and E. G. Dean, chief sales- 
man. 


V. L. BLANCHARD, who has 
been a special representative of the 


new-business department of the 
Foledo Railways & Light Company, 
at Toledo, has returned to the Brush 
Electric Company at Galveston as 
new-business manager. He succeeds 
Robert A. Wood who resigned to 
take charge of Christian Science 
army camp work in Texas. 





J. H. Risser caught in the act of uproot- 
ing unoffending and defenceless dandelions. 
This bold act was performed, however, 
in the interest of sales promotion, for the 
“greens” were to be electrically cooked to 
demonstrate what remarkably tasty quali- 
ties the electric range of the Globe Stove- 
Range Company (of which Mr. Risser is 
manager of the electrical department) can 
impart to even so common a weed. This 
picture is also notable as evidence that it 
is sometimes necessary for a manufac- 
turer’s man to work. 





H. W. WISWELL, recently 
manager of the apparatus depart- 
ment of Brown & Hall Supply Com- 
pany, St. Louis, and formerly with 
the St. Louis sales office of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company for about ten years, has 
gone into business under the style of 
the H. W. Wiswell Company, as 
manufacturers’ sales specialist, han- 
dling motors, generators, transform- 
ers, meters, electrical equipment and 
supplies. Mr. Wiswell started with 
the General Electric Company at 
Lynn, Mass., later going to Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. He afterward carried on 
design work in core-type transform- 
ers at Warren, Ohio, coming to St. 
Louis in 1903. 

JOHN J. PORTLEY, formerly 
sales manager of electric ranges for 
the Minneapolis (Minn.) General 
Electric Company, is now manager 
of appliance sales for the Western 
Electric Company, with headquar- 
ters in New York City. 


Louis D. RUBIN, president 
and manager of the Louis D. Rubin 
Electrical Company, at 345 King 
Street, has enrolled in the United 


States Marine Corps for service in 
the signal and searchlight section 
and will leave Charleston for active 
service at the Philadelphia head- 
quarters of the signal battalion. 
Louis E. Myers, of Richmond, Va., 
will be general manager of the com- 
pany. Mr. Rubin is not severing his 
connection with the company. He 
still retains an interest in the busi- 
ness and will also be the president, 
but will give up all active interest 
until the world is made “safe from 
the Hun.” 


E. C. PFENNING, secretary of 
the City Light & Traction Company, 
Sedalia, Mo., has been transferred to 
a similar position with the Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Light & Water Power 
Company. Allen O’Bannon, general 
bookkeeper at Sedalia, succeeds Mr. 
Pfenning. Prior to his departure the 
latter was tendered a banquet at the 
Terry Hotel by his fellow employees, 
and was presented with a Masonic 
watch charm. 

STANLEY& PATTERSON, 23 
Murray Street, New York City, 
manufacturers of the DeVeau tele- 
phone apparatus, have issued a new 
DeVeau catalog describing telephone 
apparatus, electrical specialties, fire- 
alarm apparatus and battery sets. 
This catalog is now ready for dis- 
tribution. 


THE MONTANA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY has opened a new dis- 
tributing warehouse in Great Falls, 
Mont., in charge of E. P. Wymond. 
This warehouse will handle business 
from the region surrounding Great 
Falls, so that the company now has 
three well assorted and conveniently 
located stocks; those, namely, at 
Spokane, Wash., and at Butte and 
Great Falls, Mont. Harry W. Tur- 
ner is president, G. B. Perier, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and H. L. Bar- 
gion, general manager. 


O. SACHSTEDOR, JR. for- 
mer sales manager of the Belknap 
Hardware & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., has resigned 
his position with the Belknap com- 
pany, and now holds a similar posi- 
tion with the Retherford Brothers 
Company, Muncie, Ind. 

Roy ScoTT COWAN, former 
contract agent for the Greenfield 
(Mass.) Electric Light & Power 
Company, is now in France, serving 
in Company A, 28rd Engineers, 
American Expeditionary Forces. 








